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With  higher  industrial  activity  giving  more  people  more 
money  to  spend  thruout  metropolitan  Chicago,  does  your 
drive  here  reach  and  influence  enough  of  them? 

You  give  more  power  to  your  Chicago  selling  when  you 
build  your  promotion  around  the  Tribune,  which  de¬ 
livers  more  than  1,000,000  net  paid  circulation  every 
day  of  the  week. 

This  is  from  600,000  to  640,(X)0  more  total  daily  circu¬ 
lation  than  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers  deliver,  and 
from  290,000  to  725,000  more  on  Sunday  than  other 
Chicago  Sunday  newspapers  deliver. 

Right  in  metropolitan  Chicago,  the  Tribune  delivers 
455,000  more  daily  circulation  than  other  Chicago  daily 
newspapers — more  than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  combined. 


And  on  Sunday  the  Tribune  delivers  in  metropolitan 
Chicago  from  380,000  to  430,000  more  than  other  Chicago 
Sunday  newspapers — more  than  the  other  two  Chicago 
Sunday  newspapers  combined. 

When  you  can  have  more^  why  take  less?  On  the  basis  of 
results,  Chicago  retailers  invest  more  of  their  advertising 
dollars  in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper.  Build  your  drive  around  the  Tribune  and  you 
build  more  sales  of  your  product.  And  you  do  so  with 
economy.  Tribune  rates  per  100,000  circulation  are 
among  .America’s  lowest. 

Ask  a  Tribune  representative  to  help  you  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  around  the  Tribune  which  can  help  you  get  a 
greater  share  of  the  sales  now  available  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Total  net  paid  circulation  now  in  excess  of  1,000,000  every  day  of  the  week 
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VINCULOS  DE 


BUENA  VECINDAD 


LA  UNITED  PRESS  ATIENDE  EN  LA 
AMERICA  LATINA  LAS 
NECESIDADES  INFORMATIVAS 

DE  CASI 

200 

ORGANOS 
DE  OPINION 


Oficinas  de  la  United  Press 
Organos  que  reciben  el  servicio  de  la  United  Press 


Durante  25  anos,  ios  diarios  de  la 
America  Latina,  entre  ellos  algunos 
de  Ios  mas  importantes  del  mundo, 
han  confiado  a  la  United  Press  la 
mision  de  tener  informados  detalla- 
da  y  rapidamente  a  sus  lectores  so- 
bre  Ios  acontecimientos  mundiales. 


Los  clientes  de  la  United  Press  en 
la  America  Latina  reciben  la  in- 
formacion  mondial  por  medio  de 
transmisiones  cablegraficas  y  radio- 
electricas,  totalmente  redactadas  en 
espanol  o  en  portugues. 

La  United  Press  cuenta  con  el 
sistema  continental  mas  amplio  y 
complete  de  la  America  del  Sur.  Un 
cuerpo  de  424  redactores  mantiene 
minterrumpida  la  labor  informativa 
en  14  oficinas. 


Another  great  American  institution 


X  RAVEL  where  you  will  over  this  broad  land  of  ours.  North, 
South,  East  or  West,  and  you  will  find  people  reading  The  New  York 
Times.  It's  in  the  American  tradition  for  informed  citizens  everywhere 
to  want  "all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print."  'They  read  it  in  California 
four  days  after  publication  as  eagerly  as  on  Madison  Avenue  or  in 
Pittsbrirgh  or  Washington  the  morning  of  publication. 


Walk  around  Hammondsport,  N.  Y..  for  instance,  a  typical 
American  coixununity,  center  of  New  York's  wine  industry,  heart  of 
the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes  coimtry,  and  among  the  people  reading 
The  New  York  Times  you  will  find: 
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THE  OWNER  OF  THE  LOCAL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  •  A  WINE  MANUFACTURER  •  A  SCHOOL  TEACHER  •  A  HARDWARE  MERCHANT 


THE  OWNER  OF  A  LUMBER  COMPANY  •  A  STATION  AGENT  •  A  DOCTOR  •  A  HOTEL  PROPRIETOR  •  A  RETIRED  NAVAL  COMMANDER 


A  WINE  MERCHANT  •  A  RETIRED  SALESMAN  •  AN  INSURAN'^E  BROKER  •  A  BANK  PRESIDENT  •  A  CHEMIST  •  A  RURAL  MAIL  CARRIER 


In  all.  The  New  York  Times  has  46  circulation  in  Hammonds¬ 
port,  300  miles  from  Times  Square. 


The  significant  thing  is  that  The  New  York  Times  has  this 
kind  of  audience — substantial,  leading,  public  opinion  influencing 
citzens — in  communities  in  two  out  of  every  three  counties  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  significant  because  it  explains  why  The  New  York 
Times  is  so  great  an  influence  in  the  life  of  America,  a  force  to  reckon 
with  in  the  spread  of  ideas  or  the  movement  of  merchandise. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


FCC  Radio  Inquiry  Opens  With 
^Opposition  By  Press  Groups 


Elisha  Hanson  and  Judge  Thatcher,  Represent¬ 
ing  ANPA  and  Newspaper-Radio  Conunittee, 
Attack  Authority  of  Commission  at  Hearing 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  23— Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
inquiry  into  press  and  radio  joint  own¬ 
ership  got  off  to  a  turbulent  start  today 
with  touting  and  table-thumping, 
climaxed  by  warning  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  its  claim  of  jurisdiction  will 
be  challenged  in  the  Federal  Courts. 

Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Newspaper-Radio  Committee 
I  and  others,  heatedly  protested  the 
'  Commission’s  dismissal  of  his  motion 
to  abandon  the  investigation  and  re¬ 
fused  to  resume  his  seat  when  or¬ 
dered  by  Chairman  James  L.  Fly  to 
{  do  so. 

I  Hanton  Statcmeirt 

h  The  first  document  placed  in  the 
•  hearing  record  was  a  stinging  blast  by 
r  Mr.  Hanson  who  counselled  the  Com- 
f  mission:  “It  has  been  judicially  de- 
’  termined  that  you  do  not  have  au¬ 
thority  to  prohibit  persons  engaged  in 
the  newspaper  business  from  receiving 
approval  of  applications  for  broadcast 
licenses  on  the  sole  ground  that  they 
are  engaged  in  that  business.  ’Then, 
you  do  not  have  any  power  to  make 
an  investigation  for  Uie  purpose  of 
adopting  any  statement  of  policy  or 
rule  on  the  subject.” 

After  enumerating  the  several 
grounds  upon  which  FCC  is  given 
statutory  power  to  deny  a  license,  Mr. 
Hanson  continued: 

“Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  statute  under  which  your 
body  functions  on  the  holding  or 
transfer  of  licenses.  Solely  by  reason 
:  of  being  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  business,  a  newspaper  pub- 
;  lisher,  whether  an  individual  or  a 
i  corporation  does  not  ipso  facto  be- 
,  come  either  an  alien,  a  representative 
of  an  alien,  a  foreign  government  or 
,  the  representative  thereof.  Neither 
I  does  such  an  individual  or  corpora- 
L  tion  become  a  criminal  solely  by  rea- 
•bon  of  being  engaged  in  the  newspa- 
I  per  publishing  business. 

“T^  Commission  has  no  power 
either  to  extend  or  exceed  the  act,  and 
being  without  such  authority  it  is 
without  power  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
‘to  determine  whether  or  not  it  shall 
adopt  any  policy  or  rules  to  that  end.” 

Mr.  Hanson  warned  that  to  proceed 
with  the  investigation  would  be  to 
run  into  headlong  conflict”  with  the 
duections  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tthe  United  States. 

Attacked  Questionnaire 
Turning  to  the  questionnaire  sent 
I  to  radio  stations  having  newspaper 

1  affiliation,  Mr.  Hanson  attacked  its  in- 
'.errogatories  as  “nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  impertinent  effort  on  your 
part  to  inquire  into  the  newspaper 
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publishing  business,  the  business  pol¬ 
icies  of  newspapers,  the  editorial 
policies  of  newspapers,  the  advertising 
practices  of  newspapers,  the  promo¬ 
tional  activities  of  newspajjers,  the 
news  policies  of  newspapers,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  work  performed  by  news¬ 
paper  employes,  and  the  business  con¬ 
nections  of  newspapers  over  none  of 
which  this  Commission  has  any  au¬ 
thority  whatsoever.  The  questionnaire 
shows  on  its  face  that  it  is  an  effort 
to  inquire  into  matters  which  the 
Supreme  Court  says  this  Commission 
has  no  business  with.” 

Mr.  Hanson  declared  FCC  has  in 
its  files  an  opinion  by  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  that  it  has  no  authority 
to  deny  the  application  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  for  radio  facilities  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  against  public  policy. 

The  Hanson  protest  was  entered  in 
the  record  after  the  Commission  an¬ 
nounced,  following  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  that  it  had  dimissed  the  attor¬ 
ney’s  motion  to  set  aside  the  hearing 
on  the  jurisdictional  ground. 

“Our  jurisdiction  to  issue  Order  No. 
79  and  Order  No.  79-A  was  carefully 
considered  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  those  orders,”  the  decision  declared. 
“It  seems  inconceivable  to  us  that  an 
argument  could  be  seriously  advanced 
against  the  inherent  power  of  any 
administrative  agency,  endowed  by 
statute  with  power  to  hold  hearings, 
issue  subi>enas,  etc.,  to  conduct  gen¬ 
eral  hearings  of  the  type  involved 
here.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  administra¬ 
tive  agencies  is  the  expertness  with 
which  such  agencies  are  expected  to 
develop  in  the  administration  of  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  matters.  If  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  regulation  of  an 
agency  are  complex  enough  to  induce 
Congress  to  establish  an  administra¬ 
tive  agency  to  administer  them,  it 
would  seem  unlikely  that  Congress 
would  limit  its  usefulness  by  denying 
to  it  the  power  to  hold  general  hear¬ 
ings.” 

Fly  Gives  History 

In  a  prepared  statement  opening  the 
session.  Chairman  Fly  recited  the  Con¬ 
gressional  history  of  discussion  of 
joint  ownership  going  back  to  1927. 
Repeatedly,  he  said,  there  have  been 
Congressional  urgings  that  a  general 
policy  be  established.  The  need  was 
intensified,  he  said,  when  frequency 
modulation  was  opening  up  and  43  of 
the  99  applications  were  found  to  in¬ 
volve  newspaper  affiliation. 

He  assur^  that  no  conclusions  have 
been  reached  by  the  Commission  and 
that  any  one  of  three  decisions  might 
be  reacher:  1.  That  there  should  be 
no  declaration  of  policy;  2.  That  a 
report  should  be  made  to  Congress 
with  recommendations  for  necessary 


legislation:  3.  That  policies  might  be 
established  within  the  present  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Commission. 

A  ruling  in  the  jurisdictional  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time  would  be  premature. 
Chairman  Fly  submitted,  adding:  “We 
will  hear  jurisdictional  argument  if 
and  when  the  Commission  decides  to 
formulate  rules.  Our  jurisdiction  to 
study  the  problem  is  clear.” 

Passing  over  that  contentious  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Chairman  disclosed  that  a 
period  of  days  will  be  consumed  by 
hearing  witnesses  called  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  testify  as  to  local  condi¬ 
tions  which  may  be  indicative  of  the 
national  situation.  Inquiry  will  be 
made  into  the  operation  and  hmetions 
of  both  radio  and  press,  but  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  latter  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  its  relationship  with  the  for¬ 
mer,  he  said. 

Fly  Silences  Hanson 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Hanson  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction,  but  Chairman  Fly  sought 
to  silence  him  by  reminding  that  his 
formal  motion  on  that  point  had  been 
denied. 

“We  will  take  that  matter  up  when 
rules  are  issued,  if  rules  are  issued,” 
Fly  said.  “We  won’t  take  argument 
on  a  suppositious  situation,  for  there 
may  be  no  rules  promulgated.  Your 
rights  will  be  fully  preserved.” 

Mr.  Hanson  began  to  speak  again, 
but  Chairman  Fly’s  voice  was  raised 
in  a  command  to  Commission  Counsel 
Telford  Taylor:  “Counsel,  proceed!” 
For  a  full  minute  Hanson  and  Taylor 
were  both  addressing  the  chair,  each 
raising  his  voice  as  he  proceeded. 

“You  have  had  witnesses  subpenaed, 
but  they  will  not  appear,”  Hanson  an¬ 
nounced  “That  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  have  this  issue  decided 
with  propriety.” 

The  Attorney  stomped  from  the 
hearing  room  with  newspapermen  in 
hot  pursuit.  Outside  he  continued  his 
blast:  “This  is  nothing  but  an  arbi¬ 
trary,  highhanded  procedure  by  an 
administrative  agency  which  already 
has  been  ‘slapped  down’  by  the  courts 
for  its  highhanded  practices,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  when  it  went  about  stealing 
people’s  telegrams  and  turning  them 
over  to  the  Black  lobby  investigating 
committee.” 

Hanson  said  intended  witnesses, 
who  will  not  now  appear  were  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun;  James  G.  Stahlman, 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner; 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher;  and  William  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA. 

Stahlman  is  the  only  one  of  the 
quartet  who  is  under  subpena.  The 
others  were  requested  by  letter  to  ap¬ 


pear.  Subpenaed  or  otherwise,  none 
will  testify,  Hanson  said. 

Within  the  hearing  room.  Judge 
Thomas  D.  Thatcher,  former  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States,  took  up 
the  legalistic  assault  against  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  decision.  Speaking  as  coim- 
sel  for  132  newspapers  and  radio 
clients  joined  in  the  Newspaper-Radio 
Committee,  he  declared:  “If  the 
statute  directs  this  Commission  to  en¬ 
tertain  applications  and  pass  on  them 
individually— as  it  does— you  are  to¬ 
day  declining  to  act  as  the  statute 
requires  you  to  act.  You  have  put 
newspaper  applications  in  a  filing 
case,  not  to  be  acted  upon  until  you 
decide  either  that  you  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  distinctions  among 
applicants,  or  that  you  wish  to  ask 
Congress  for  legislation  to  that  end. 
If  you  persist  you  will  have  ignored 
your  statutory  duty  to  act  on  appli¬ 
cations.  The  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  should  hear  us  on  this  hydra¬ 
headed  investigation.  It  is  clear  from 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  Congress  that  you  cannot 
legally  make  the  distinction  you  are 
making  today.” 

Plan  Factual  Hearing 

Chairman  Fly  answered  that  a  fac¬ 
tual  inquiry  was  contemplated  and 
conceded:  “Perhaps  if  it  were  insisted 
we  should  hold  separate  hearings.” 

“Our  contention,”  Judge  Thatcher 
continued,  “is  that  you  may  not  draw 
these  distinctions  unless  you  change 
the  law.  We  desire  to  be  heard, 
whether  it  is  convenient  or  to  the 
liking  of  the  Commission.  I  merely 
wish  to  present  the  legal  questions 
as  your  niles  invited  me  to  do.” 

Tlie  Newspaper-Radio  Committee 
attorney  suggested  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  obtain  from  its  general  counsel 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  has  the 
right  to  draw  distinctions  prejudicial 
to  newspaper  affiliations,  but  Counsel 
Taylor  interrupted  to  say;  “I  would 
not  venture  an  opinion  until  the  facts 
relative  to  the  question  are  devel¬ 
oped.” 

Fly  Silancas  Thatckar 

Chairman  Fly  told  Judge  Thatcher 
the  Commission  would  not  hear  him 
further  on  the  point,  then  the  attor¬ 
ney  resumed  his  seat. 

'  Allen  Saylor,  statistician,  was  placed 
on  the  stand  as  the  first  witness,  to 
develop  the  structure  of  newspaper- 
radio  joint  ownership  through  a  series 
of  tables  and  graphs. 

Largest  of  his  exhibits  was  a  chart 
showing  standard  broadcast  stations 
affiliated  with  newspaper  interests  as 
of  Jime  30,  1941.  It  listed  call  letters, 
power  and  time,  location,  population  of 
the  city  of  location,  name  of  the  li¬ 
censee,  name  and  circulation  of  the 
affiliated  newspaper,  and  name  of  the 
publisher. 

Another  breakdown  was  calculated 
to  show  the  trend  in  number  of 
broadcast  stations  and  newspaper-as¬ 
sociated  stations  between  1931  and 
1941. 

Depietad  Affiliatiens 

FM  licensees  were  grouped  as  Class 
A,  in  which  newspaper  associated 
standard  broadcast  licensees  own  50% 
or  greater  interest,  and  those  in  which 
such  interest  is  less  than  50%. 

The  affiliation  of  newspapers  with 
radio  station  by  circulation  groups 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Munitions  Won’t  Affect 
Newsprint  Pulp  Supply 


REPORTS  that  large  quantities  of 

woodpulp  would  be  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  in  the 
United  States  defense  program  brought 
assurances  this  week  from  the  OPM’s 
pulp  and  paper  division  in  Washington 
that  the  type  of  pulp  used  for  news¬ 
print  manufacture  will  not  be  affected. 

The  OPM  stated  on  July  21  that  a 
new  use  has  been  discovered  for 
woodpulp  as  a  substitute  for  cotton 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  One 
earlier  report  had  stated  that  8,000 
tons  a  month  would  be  required  by 
September  and  10,000  to  15,000  tons 
monthly  by  the  beginning  of  1942. 
These  reports  caused  some  concern 
when  the  effect  of  the  first  World 
War  on  newsprint  supplies  was  re¬ 
called,  but  fears  of  impending  short¬ 
ages  were  soon  dispelled. 

Assurances  from  OPM 

Officials  of  the  OPM  pulp  and  paper 
division  immediately  denied  that  the 
munitions  program  will  have  any  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  supply  of  woodpulp  used 
for  the  production  of  newsprint  paper. 
They  pointed  out  that  stock  piles  of 
cotton  now  exist  and  no  shortage  of 
the  latter  commodity  is  in  sight. 

These  officials  also  stated  that  the 
type  of  woodpulp  considered  as  a 
substitute  will  not  be  used  in  any 
quantities  which  would  have  any  affect 
on  paper  and  paper  products  supplies. 
It  is  understood  that  the  type  of  pulp 
is  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rayon.  It  is  said  that  rayon  pulp 
makes  better  cellulose  for  munitions 
than  the  newsprint  woodpulp,  thus 
the  latter  type  may  not  be  affected  as 
it  was  in  the  last  war,  when  150,000 
tons  were  allocated  for  1919  smoke¬ 
less  powder  production. 

Three  manufacturing  companies 
with  four  plants  have  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  filling  government  de¬ 
mands,  following  standardization  of 
specifications  for  a  certain  grade  of 
woodpulp  by  the  OPM’s  substitute 
materials  divisions.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  Washington  that  approximately 
30%  of  the  manufacturers’  combined 
output  would  be  utilized  under  an 
expanded  military  program.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  disclosed  by  the  War 
Department  that  another  substitute 
for  cotton  linters  has  been  found  in 
the  use  of  corncobs,  which  can  be 
provided  through  a  less  costly  process. 

Production  facilities  of  the  following 
companies  now  processing  woodpulp 
used  in  connection  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  rayon  could  be  called  upon 
in  an  emergency  to  supply  the  special 
woodpulp  to  the  government:  Rayon- 
ier  Corp.,  Shelton,  Wash.,  and  Feman- 
dina,  Fla.;  Brown  Corp.,  Berlin,  N.  H.; 
and  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ban¬ 
gor,  Me. 

lire  OPM  said,  however,  that  a 
shortage  of  most  types  of  paper  other 
than  newsprint  may  result  from  the 
war  and  the  defense  program.  News¬ 
print  supplies  might  be  ciuiailed  by 
transportation  difficulties,  <ffi5cials  said. 

A  shortage  in  book,  writing  and 
some  other  tsrpes  of  paper  was  attrib¬ 
uted  largely  by  the  OPM  to  increased 
demand  and  the  cutting  off  of  imports 
from  Scandinanvia.  Supplies  of 
chlorine,  used  to  bleach  paper,  also 
have  been  reduced.  Newspapers 
would  be  little  affected,  because  not 
much  chlorine  is  used  in  newsprint.  It 
was  predicted  that  before  many 
months  magazines  and  books  may 
have  a  yellowish  hue  due  to  the  lack 
of  this  bleaching  agent.  An  acute 


shortage  of  waste  paper  also  was  re¬ 
ported. 

C.  W.  Boyce,  head  of  the  OPM's 
paper  and  pulp  section,  said  there  was 
a  serious  shortage  of  ships  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  newsprint  and  pulp  from 
Canada  and  the  rail  transportation 
situation  is  expected  to  become  “rather 
serious”  as  facilities  became  con¬ 
gested  with  defense  shipments.  Rail 
transportation  is  not  yet  seriously 
lacking,  he  rep>orted. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  on 
whether  a  priority  order  might  be  is¬ 
sued  for  the  transportation  of  news¬ 
print,  Mr.  Boyce  said  the  OPM  would 
“take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
insm'e  deliveries.”  The  OPM  priori¬ 
ties  division,  however,  said  no  action 
of  this  sort  was  now  contemplated. 

The  OPM  is  in  the  process  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  defense  advisory  committee 
on  paper  and  pulp.  The  basic  pro¬ 
ducers  have  nominated  an  advisory 
committee;  printers  and  publishers  will 
select  one  on  July  29;  paper  converters 
named  one  Tuesday.  From  the  three 
advisory  groups  defense  officials  will 
select  the  industrial  committee. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reported  July  16  that  its 
Traffic  Department  is  making  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  delays  are  being  encoimtered  in 
unloading  cars  of  newsprint  paper. 
Returns  thus  far  made  indicate  that 
newspaper  publishers  are  “cooperat¬ 
ing  in  a  fine  manner”  in  promptly  re¬ 
leasing  equipment.  The  ANPA  re¬ 
called  that  ICC  Chairman  Eastman 
and  Commissioner  Johnson  declared 
during  recent  Senate  hearings  that 
the  railroads,  by  utmost  utilization  of 
their  available  car  supply,  will  be  able 
to  handle  a  peak  load  of  1,000,000  cars 
anticipated  weekly  this  fall,  “but  it 
will  be  close  and  very  difficult,” 
Reasons  for  May-Jnnn  Dnclinn 

A  puzzling  decline  in  Canadian 
newsprint  production  and  shipments 
diming  May  and  June  from  the  same 
months  of  1940,  in  the  face  of  in¬ 
creased  United  States  consumption, 
turned  out  to  be  no  puzzle  at  all  when 
Ek>n'OR  &  Publishes  queried  newsprint 
experts  about  it. 

The  drop,  more  apparent  than  ac¬ 
tual,  is  attributed  to  several  factors. 

Reason  No.  1,  accounting  for  most 
of  the  decline,  was  the  abnormal  May- 
June  period  last  year.  A  “freak”  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  averaging  10% 
greater  than  the  year’s  average  was 
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ford  University,  Cal. 

Aug.  .31-Sept.  2  —  Southern 
Newspaper  iKiblishers  Assn., 
Mechanical  Conference,  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville. 


reported  by  one  large  U.  S.  group  of 
newspapers  for  these  two  1940  months, 
when  circulations  generally  jumped 
5  to  15%  with  news  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Lowlands  and  the  fall  of  France. 
For  the  months  from  January  to  April 
of  1940  there  was  a  nominal  increase 
of  2%  and  in  July  the  increase  was 
5%.  The  average  for  1940,  including 
the  abnormal  May- June  rise,  was  only 
3.6%  above  1939. 

Thus  comparison  of  1941’s  May- 
June  Canadian  production  and  ship¬ 
ments  with  the  same  1940  period  is 
“definitely  misleading,”  several  ex¬ 
perts  pointed  out. 

Another  reason  advanced  was  the 
loss  of  approximately  75.000  tons 
shipped  overseas  by  Canadian  mills 
during  May  and  June,  compared  with 
the  same  1940  months.  This  repre¬ 
sents  most  of  the  80,000-ton  loss  in 
such  shipments  for  the  six-month 
1941  period,  with  declines  in  January 
and  April  nearly  offset  by  slight 
gains  in  February  and  March.  War¬ 
time  restrictions  in  England  partic¬ 
ularly,  where  normal  30-page  dailies 
have  been  cut  to  six  and  four  pages, 
and  the  use  of  ships  for  transport  of 
war  materials  and  food,  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  most  of  this  decline. 

According  to  one  viewpoint,  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  stabilizing  the  news¬ 
print  market  has  been  the  response 
of  publishers  to  the  ANPA’s  injunc¬ 
tion  to  order  their  supplies  in  equal 
monthly  installments.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  according  to  this  ex¬ 
pert,  the  ANPA’s  perennial  advice 
not  to  reduce  orders  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  was  followed  by  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Equal  Installmants  Again  Urged 

“It  meant  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
newsprint  industry  to  be  able  to  run 
at  an  even  keel  through  last  summer,” 
he  commented.  “Both  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  publishers  benefited.” 

This  viewpoint  is  borne  out  by  the 
ANPA’s  July  16  Newsprint  Bulletin, 
which  said,  in  reiterating  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  equal  monthly 
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orders:  “This  policy  was  followed  t 
1940  with  excellent  results  for  puV# 
lishers  and  the  situation  now  is  su^ 
that  it  is  just  as  important,  if 
more  so  than  last  year,  to  get  eqin 
monthly  shipments.” 

The  ANPA’s  July  16  bulletin  «. 
printed  a  recent  article  in  the  Finance 
Counsel,  Montreal,  stating  that  despiv 
rising  costs,  Canadian  mills  appear  m. 
favorable  to  a  departure  from  tb 
stable  price  policy  for  the  final  19| 
quarter,  with  the  continuing  KK, 
premium  on  U.  S.  funds.  CanadU 
mills,  the  article  pointed  out,  hauL 
enjoyed  this  premium  on  a  largT 
percentage  of  exports  paid  in  U.  L 
funds  in  all  territory  outside  tht 
sterling  area.  It  represents,  net,  abori 
$4.50  extra  per  ton  for  such  market 
the  article  says,  and  adds: 

“Canada’s  shipments  to  the  U.  S 
alone  amounted  to  2,594,452  tons  i 
1940  (out  of  total  sales  of  3,435,93j 
tons)  and  something  over  $10,000,0()( 
was  the  premium  on  these  sales.  Am 
present  increase  in  price  by  Cana¬ 
dian  mills,  in  the  face  of  this  advan¬ 
tage,  might  be  expected  to  aroua 
antagonism  among  U.  S.  customen 
This  might  not  be  injurious  just  at  the 
moment,  but  would  be  certain  to  stim¬ 
ulate  purchases  from  Scandinaviai 
mills  when  normal  conditions  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  return — and  in  1939  wet 
over  300,000  tons  of  newsprint  reached 
the  U.  S.  from  Europe,  against  not  a 
single  ton  in  April,  1941. 

Says  $50  Price  Is  Likely 

“All  in  all,”  the  article  concludei 
“a  $50  price  maintained  for  the  final 
quarter  of  1941  seems  highly  prob¬ 
able;  an  advance,  extremely  improb¬ 
able,” 

According  to  the  best  estimates. 
Canadian  mills  are  running  at  aboir 
75%  of  capacity  and  U,  S.  mills 

100%,  f 

For  the  first  half  of  1941  production  ■ 
in  Canada  was  1,621,134  tons,  down 
about  20,000  tons;  in  Newfoundland. 
174,245,  up  more  than  4,000;  in  tht 
U,  S,  518,095,  up  more  than  7,000 
Shipments  for  this  period  totaled 
Canada,  1,607,607,  down  nearly  27,000 
tons;  Newfoundland,  down  more  than 
24,000;  U.  S.,  519,485,  up  22,000. 

Shipments  from  Canadian  and  New¬ 
foundland  mills  to  the  U.  S.  were  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  100,000  tons  over 
the  first  half  of  1940.  Shipments  to  tht 
U.  S.  from  Canadian  mills  totaled 
1,290,339  tons,  up  more  than  51,000: 
from  Newfoundland  mills,  105,068  tons 
up  more  than  54,000.  Shipments  over¬ 
seas,  reflecting  wartime  conditions 
abroad,  were  222,132  tons  from  Cana¬ 
dian  mills,  down  nearly  80,000,  and 
53,526  tons,  down  53,000. 

The  ANPA  newsprint  bulletin  esti¬ 
mated  that  total  U.  S.  consumptioi 
during  tfie  first  six  months  of  1941 
totaled  1,905,638  tons,  a  2.7%  increast 
over  the  1940  period,  and  a  10%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  first  1939  half.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit  j 
June  30  totaled  327,378  tons,  equal  to^ 
41  days’  supply.  June  consumptioi* 
was  estimated  to  be  up  0.3%  over’ 
June,  1940,  and  8%  ahead  of  June 
1939. 

■ 

FDR  NAMES  ETHRTOGE 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  LouisviUt 
Courier  Journal,  was  appointed  bj 
President  Roosevelt  July  19  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  to  investigatei 
complaints  of  discrimination  against  | 
Negroes  seeking  work  in  defense  in-j 
dustries  and  the  government.  Thij 
committee  was  created  under  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  of  June  25  which  re-R 
affirmed  the  policy  of  the  government  E 
against  discrimination  in  the  hiring  oil 
defense  and  government  workers,  i 
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Oil  Men  See  Advertising  Hit 
In  Arnold  Questionnaire 
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By  R.  M.  DOBIE 

not  one  of  the  gas  and  oil  compa-  ing  advertising  an  economic  waste.  He  brands  would  at  least  advertise  in 
nies  queried  in  New  York  this  week  contends  that  his  interests  are  confmed  newspapers.  ! 
gjjswered  Thurman  Arnold’s  detailed  to  anti-trust  violations.  The  connec-  Agency  men  in  Ifew  York  who  have 
advertising  expenditures  question-  tion  between  advertising  and  anti-  been  working  for  years  on  the  adver- 
jjaire  by  the  July  21  date  which  he  set  trust  violations  is  explained  in  an-  tising  accounts  of  some  of  the  biggest 
in  asking  for  the  information.  other  quotation  on  the  purpose  of  the  motor  fuel  companies  said,  on  hear- 

In  spite  of  attempts  from  Washing-  questionnaire,  reported  by  Fred  W.  ing  of  this  reasoning,  that  they  could 

ton  to  allay  speculation,  belief  was  Perkins,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer  not  follow  Mr.  Arnold’s  arguments  and 
expressed  in  New  York  that  the  Ar-  in  W£»shington.  Mr.  Perkins  quotes  that  surveys  had  showed  that  dealers 

nold  questionnaire  might  be  the  open-  Mr.  Arnold  as  saying  “this  is  an  in-  who  specialized  in  one  brand  made 

ing  gun  in  a  general  attack  on  all  quiry  to  see  how  far  advertising  is  more  money  and  had  more  to  spend 
advertising,  with  food,  tobacco,  and  used  to  compel  gasoline  filling  stations  on  local  advertising, 
liquor  following  ^e  motor  fuel  Indus-  to  deal  in  only  one  line  of  products —  One  agency  man  also  pointed  out 

try  to  the  firing  line.  which  I  think  is  a  monopolistic  prac- 

In  1940  total  expenditures  of  the  in-  tice  intended  to  crush  competition.” 

Distribution  and  Price  Control 
Mr.  Arnold  reasons  that  a  big  com¬ 
pany,  through  extensive  advertising, 
can  build  up  such  a  demand  for  its 
product  that  dealers,  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  to  sell  it,  will  agree  to  handle  that 
one  line  exclusively,  or  at  a  price  set 
by  the  advertiser. 

Since  all  gas  and  oil  companies  sug- 
psmies  and  asked  that  a  joint  adver-  gest  very  strongly  that  their  dealers 
tising  campaign  be  sponsored  by  the  handle  only  one  line  of  motor  fuel, 
various  companies  to  publicize  the  im-  it  follows  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  a 
pending  gas  shortage  and  offer  sugges-  grievance  against  all  motor  fuel  ad¬ 
dons  for  conservation  of  motor  fuel.  vertising. 

Thus  while  one  Arnold  was  invest!-  Further  down  in  his  story,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Perkins  reports  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  as  saying  that  he  would  rather 
stimulate  than  restrict  advertising 
and  he  contends  that  such  stimulation 
would  be  automatic  if  the  dealers 
were  not  controlled  by  distributors. 

Mr.  Arnold  then  adds  that  in  his 
opinion  dealers  handling  several 


dustry  in  newspapers  amounted  to 
roughly  7  million  dollars. 

Two  Arnolds  Involved 
An  ironical  twist  to  the  situation 
was  added  in  a  report  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  a  member  of  Mr.  Ickes  con- 
senration  organization,  also  by  the 
name  of  Arnold,  met  this  week  with 
representatives  of  the  leading  oil  corn- 


gating  motor  fuel  advertising  another 
was  seeking  its  support  in  national 
defense. 

Several  of  the  companies  consulted 
already  have  prepared  individual  cam¬ 
paigns  on  the  shortage  theme  and  most 
of  them  prefer  to  identify  themselves 
with  their  own  campaign  rather  than 
pool  resources  for  an  industry-wide 
effort. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  question¬ 
naire,  which,  among  other  things  asks 
for  a  statement  “outlining  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  desirability  of  advertising  the 
branded  products  of  your  company,” 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  legal 
departments  of  the  various  companies. 
Lawyers,  accountants,  and  advertising 
men  who  have  been  working  steadily 
on  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  at 
least  another  week  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  answer  all  the  questions. 
Several  legal  advisers  said  this  week 
that  no  attempts  would  be  made  to 
answer  question  number  8,  the  final 
one  in  the  survey. 

Competition  and  Advertising 

This  question,  which  seems  to  be 
causing  the  most  worry  and  criticism 
in  the  oil  industry  asks  for  “available 
statistics  showing  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  dollar  of  sales,  cost  of  adver¬ 
tising  per  imit  of  commodity  sold, 
and  the  extent  to  which  competitive 
,  forces  have  compielled  the  adoption  of 
k  advertising  methods  and  policies  of 
P*  your  company.” 

It  is  in  this  question  that  many  oil 
men  think  they  see  the  makings  of  a 


that  the  companies  may  pay  part  of 
the  dealer’s  local  advertising  costs — 
when  the  dealer  handles  one  line  ex¬ 
clusively. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  on  record  as  stating 
in  a  public  speech  that  the  anti-trust 
division  cannot  control  advertising  and 
that  if  it  had  such  power,  it  would 
make  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Some  advertising  men  in  the  oil 
industry  contend  that  Mr.  Arnold 
and  his  confreres  will  have  little  trou¬ 
ble  in  proving  that  all  advertising, 
by  creating  a  demand  for  a  product, 
can  control  its  distribution  and  price, 
and  thus  set  up  what  Mr.  Arnold  be¬ 
lieves  is  a  monopoly  which  destroys 
free  competition.  The  i>essimistic 
oil  men  see  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  oil  ques¬ 
tionnaire  the  beginning  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  attack  on  all  advertising.  They 
say  that  the  fuel  industry  happened  to 
be  the  first  victim  because  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  least  prepared  to  ward  off  such 
an  attack. 


Case  For  Advertising 
Stated  By  Dr.  Weld 


DR.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  economist  and  re¬ 
search  expert,  formerly  Professor 
of  Business  Administration  at  Yale 
University,  and  also  former  president 
of  the  American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion,  Thursday  issued  the  following 
reply  to  question  8  of  Thurman  Ar¬ 
nold’s  inquiry  to  the  oil  companies. 

TO  answer  this  question,  which  asks 
for  a  statement  outlining  the  “ne¬ 
cessity  and  desirability  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  requires  a  discussion  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  our  competitive  economy, 
the  social  benefits  that  result  from  it, 
and  the  part  played  by  advertising. 
To  do  this  subject  full  justice  would 
require  a  long  dissertation,  but  we 
shall  try  to  limit  the  discussion  to  the 
salient  points,  and  to  those  phases 
that  apply  particularly  to  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness. 


(1)  Advertising  is  a  fundamental 
direct  attack  on  oil  advertising  by  Mr.  feature  of  our  competitive  system. 
Arnold,  the  man  who  as  assistant  at-  Our  free  economy  involves  the  right 

tomey  general  has  been  active  in  a  company  to  influence  people  to 
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anti-trust  actions  against  the  industry 
and  who  has  singled  out  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  example  of  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  monopoly  tendency  of 
brand  advertising. 

Mr.  Arnold  did  not  reveal  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  questionnaire  when  it  was 
sent  out.  And  with  his  reputation  as 
a  critic  of  advertising,  considerable 
confusion  was  evidenced  when  the 
survey  was  examined  by  the  major 
companies. 


buy  its  products.  This  means  it  can 
use  competitive  selling  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  advertising,  or  not,  as  it  sees 
fit.  Advertising  is  a  part  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  process.  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  curtail  advertising  than  there  is  to 
curtail  competitive  selling. 

In  this  questionnaire  it  is  asked  to 
what  extent  “competitive  forces  have 
compelled  the  adoption  of  advertising 
methods.”  This  is  asked  as  though 


there  were  something  sinister  if  an  oil 
In  another  column  of  this  issue  the  company  is  “compelled”  by  competi- 
®*®*stant  attorney  general  disclaims  tion  to  advertise.  To  be  compelled  is 
reports  that  he  is  interested  in  prov-  not  the  proper  way  to  put  it,  any  more 


than  it  would  be  to  ask  whether  an 
oil  company  is  compelled  by  com¬ 
petition  to  keep  production  costs  as 
low  as  possible,  or  to  put  out  the  best 
possible  product,  or  to  provide  as  ef¬ 
ficient  service  as  possible. 

Advertising  is  an  integral  part  of 
competitive  selling.  The  right  to  ad¬ 
vertise  is  one  inherent  in  our  basic 
economy.  And  it  brings  social  bene¬ 
fits,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below. 

(2)  Competition  exists  in  the  oil 
business. 

Since  the  existence  of  competition 
is  a  fundamental  premise  in  Ais  ar¬ 
gument,  the  fact  that  competition  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  oil  industry  must  be  estab¬ 
lished.  No  extensive  proof  will  be  at¬ 
tempted  here — nor  is  it  necessary. 

Proof  enough  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  leading  oil  companies’  propor¬ 
tions  of  total  business  in  their  market¬ 
ing  territories  are  much  lower  than 
they  used  to  be,  due  to  the  entrance 
of  new  companies;  that  the  percen¬ 
tages  of  total  business  are  watched 
very  jealously;  that  from  time  to  time 
the  different  companies  invade  each 
others’  territories,  the  fact  that  the 
various  oil  companies  are  continually 
taking  dealers  away  from  each  other; 
and  that  price  wars  often  break  out. 

The  fact  that  there  is  continuous 
actual  competition  from  cut-price  oil 
companies,  and  that  there  is  unlimited 
potential  competition  from  this  source 
Ls  also  a  fact  of  great  importance. 
Competition  from  cut-price  outfits  is 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


Currently  this  industry  has  plenty 
of  headaches  without  a  separate  at¬ 
tack  from  Mr.  Arnold.  It  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  effects  of  curtailed  auto 
production,  the  shortage  of  tankers 
to  carry  the  fuel  to  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  due  to  their  acquisition  imder 
the  lease-lend  program,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  oil  pool  of  the  various  brands 
to  remedy  the  impending  fuel  short¬ 
age. 

Improved  Motor  Fuel 

Some  advertising  men  believe  that 
Mr.  Arnold  is  timing  his  attack  on  the 
assumption  that  the  pool  will  be  put 
into  use  and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
put  the  screws  on  brand  advertising 
before  the  individual  companies  have 
time  to  recover. 

Harold  L.  Tekes  has  denied  any  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Arnold  questionnaire 
but  oil  men  freely  admit  that,  now 
that  the  conservation  commissioner  is 
their  potential  boss,  they  don’t  feel 
free  to  criticise  either  the  question¬ 
naire  itself  or  the  motives  which  they 
believe  are  behind  it. 

In  connection  with  the  national 
emergency  one  New  York  advertising 
man  pointed  out  this  week  that  one 
of  the  biggest  assets  this  country  has 
in  the  defense  line-up  is  the  best 
grade  motor  fuel  in  the  world  and  that 
the  development  of  this  superior  prod¬ 
uct  is  directly  correlated  with  the 
growth  of  advertising. 

Another  advertising  man,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  one  of  the  largest  oil  com¬ 
panies,  pointed  out  that  the  present 
shortage  of  motor  fuel  due  to  in¬ 
adequate  transportation  facilities 
would  be  less  critical  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  co-operated  in  construction 
of  pipe  lines  connecting  the  oil  fields 
with  the  eastern  seaboard.  Pipe  lines, 
he  says,  would  have  eliminated  de¬ 
pendency  on  oil  tankers. 

Gas  Price  Halved 
This  same  person  suggests  that  the 
best  way  to  defend  the  industry  against 
possible  regulatory  measures  by  the 
anti-trust  division  is  to  state  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  case  to  the  public  in  a  series 
of  advertising  campaigns.  He  believes 
that  the  campaigns  which  several  com¬ 
panies  are  now  running  in  connection 
with  the  move  to  conserve  motor  fuel 
is  a  step  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  contended  that  the 
consumer  would  benefit  by  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  advertising  practices  of 
the  big  oil  companies.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
makes  a  neat  reply  to  this  with  the 
observation  that  in  the  last  12  yeare 
the  gasoline  sold  by  the  big  advertis¬ 
ers  has  been  halved  in  price  and  that 
only  government  taxes  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  consumer  from  benefiting 
by  this  reduction. 

Another  complaint  of  the  assistant 
attorney  general  is  that  advertising 
can  be  afforded  only' by  the  big  com¬ 
panies. 

Part  of  the  Arnold  questionnaire 
deals  with  newspaper  advertising, 
asking  for  names  of  papers  used, 
advertising  agencies  employed,  amount 
paid  for  newspaper  space,  and  copies 
of  published  ads. 

A  majority  of  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  oil  companies  queried  in  New 
York  said  they  believed  the  data  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Arnold  questionnaire 
would  be  used  for  other  purposes  be¬ 
sides  the  anti-trust  divisions  consent 
decree  negotiations  with  the  major 
oil  companies  and  their  subsid¬ 
iaries,  known  as  the  “Mother  Hub¬ 
bard”  suit. 

Other  information  requested  in  the 
Arnold  questionnaire  includes  the  total 
amovmt  of  money  expended  for  each 
media,  complete  details  of  radio,  maga¬ 
zine,  billboard  and  general  outdoor 
advertising,  and  a  description  of  di¬ 
rect  advertising  to  the  consumer. 
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ANPA  URGES  CONSERVATION  OF  NEWSPRINT 

THE  ANPA  on  July  23  issued  a  bulletin  on  conservation  of  newsprint  which 
said:  "The  following  suggestions  based  on  experiences  of  newspapers  are 
offered  to  remind  publishers  of  the  saving  involved  in  practicing  conservation: 
Control  returns,  that  is,  watch  them  carefully  or  hold  to  a  definite  per¬ 
centage.  Run  office  ads  only  when  they  will  not  increase  the  size  of  the 
newspaper.  Analyze  carefully  the  number  of  editions  and  starting  times. 
Their  control  has  an  effect  on  returns,  the  newsprint  used  and  on  payrolls 
of  all  mechanical  departments.  At  all  times  abide  by  the  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  space  limits  allotted.  Check  every  classification  of  newsprint  waste,  from 
the  time  a  roll  leaves  the  mill  until  it  is  delivered  as  a  finished  newspaper. 
Curtail  deadhead  ^'ipies.  Question  the  advisability  of  printing  circulars,  if 
they  do  not  show  adequate  return.  Pay  particular  attention  so  that  there 
will  be  no  over-otdering  of  comics,  magazine  sections  or  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions  printed  by  a  commercial  organization.  When  waste  paper  prices  increase, 
check  your  prices  with  other  dealers  to  insure  fair  returns.  Check  carefully 
cartage  and  storage  charges,  as  well  as  damage  claims  with  the  railroads. 
Account  for  all  papers  printed  and  investigate  discrepancies  between  press 
and  mail  room  counts.  Conserve  by  the  use  of  a  narrower  roll  and  the  use 
of  four-point  column  rules.” 

JAPAN  INSTALLS  DRASTIC  CENSORSHIP 

REGULATIONS  to  be  followed  under  the  drastic  censorship  code  announced 
by  the  Japanese  Government  in  Tokyo  last  week  were  revealed  in  detail 
Monday  in  messages  received  by  the  American  communication  companies  in 
New  York.  All  telegrams  will  be  subject  to  the  censorship  and  will  be 
accepted  for  Japan  only  at  the  sender’s  risk,  it  was  announced.  The  regula¬ 
tions  are  that  telegrams  must  be  in  plain  language — Japanese,  German  or 
English — except  to  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe,  where  specified  codes 
may  be  used.  Code  addresses  are  not  admitted  in  the  address  or  signature. 
Reply  telerams  are  abolished.  Ship-to-shore  telephone  service  between 
Japanese  vessels  and  Honolulu  is  suspended. 

FCC  GIVES  NETWORKS  UNTIL  SEPT.  16 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  22 — Upon  petition  of  the  radio  networks,  the 
Federal  Communications  Corrunission  today  granted  postponement  until 
Sept.  16  as  the  date  for  placing  in  effect  recently  promulgated  rules  govern¬ 
ing  chain  broadcast  operations.  The  Commission’s  action  followed  a  series 
of  conferences  between  Chairman  James  L.  Fly,  and  representives  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  The  postponement  was  requested  in  order  to  permit 
more  time  for  discussions  of  the  various  problems  confronting  the  network 
in  carrying  out  the  revised  rules  laid  down  by  the  Conrmission.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  order  of  May  2,  when  the  rules  were  released,  called  for  the  regu- 
latiorvs  to  be  placed  in  effect  within  90  days. 

LEAD  NOT  UNDER  MANDATORY  PRIORITY 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  21 — E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  today  urged  "industrial 
consumers  of  lead”  to  try  to  place  orders  with  their  regular  suppliers  before 
making  application  to  the  OPM  for  allocations  of  lead  from  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
The  Metals  Reserve  Company  has  completed  arrangements  to  purchase  up  to 
225,000  short  tons  of  Canadian  and  Mexican  lead  during  the  second  half  of 
1941,  to  meet  normal  and  current  expanding  defense  needs,  and  allocations 
will  be  made  by  the  OPM.  Lead  is  not  under  mandatory  priority  at  the 
present.  The  metal  held  by  the  Metals  Reserve  Company  will  be  allocated, 
however,  to  provide  for  orderly  distribution,  Mr.  Stettinius  said. 
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S.  C.  Wage-Hour 
Case  Referred  to 
Attorney  General 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  July  21— Litiga¬ 
tion  involving  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post  Publishing  Company  and  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  wage-hour  act 
has  been  referred  to  the  United  States 
nttomey  general  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Alva  M.  Lumpkin. 

Judge  Lumpkin,  who  will  resign 
fiom  the  bench  soon  to  accept  ap¬ 
pointment  for  the  first  six  months  of 
t’-.e  unexpired  term  of  former  U.  S. 
£enator  James  F.  Byrnes  of  Sf>artan- 
burg,  S.  C.,  said  he  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  the  attorney  general  should  be 
notified  since  constitutionality  of  the 
act  had  been  drawn  into  the  case. 
Former  Senator  Byrnes,  whom  Judge 
Lumpkin  succeeds,  recently  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  United  States  Supreme 
Court  justice.  ’The  Attorney  General 
may  intervene  in  the  case  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  fiu-ther  proceedings. 

The  case,  begun  several  months 
ago,  is  being  followed  with  keen  in¬ 
terest  by  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
panies  and  other  employers  and  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  South,  since  it  in¬ 
volves  examination  of  records  of  an 
employer  prior  to  filing  of  a  charge. 
The  issue  was  raised  by  attorneys  of 
the  Evening  Post  in  a  proceeding 
brought  against  it  by  the  wage-hour 
administrator. 

Tlie  administrator  sought  to  have 
the  company  produce  certain  books, 
documents  and  records  to  permit  an 
investigation  to  determine  whether 
the  Evening  Post  had  violated  the 
wage-hour  law.  The  publishing  com¬ 
pany  refused  and  the  case  went  into 
the  federal  courts.  In  an  order  filed, 
concurrent  with  his  ruling.  Judge 
Lumpkin  decreed  that  all  affidavits 
and  exhibits  filed  by  the  administra¬ 
tor  and  counsel  for  the  wage-hour 
administration  should  be  admitted  as 
a  part  of  the  record.  He  also  decreed 
that  a  further  hearing  be  held  at  a 
later  date. 

Judge  Lumpkin  said  the  court  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  should  be  notified  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  act  had  been  drawn  into 
the  case. 

■ 

Press  News,  Ltd., 
New  Radio  Unit 
Of  Canadian  Press 

Radio  news  services  in  Canada  have 
been  substantially  expanded  by  entry 
into  the  field  of  Press  News  Ltd.,  a 
major  new  project  supplying  bulletins 
for  broadcast  on  a  paid  basis. 

Press  News  was  incorporated  about 
six  weeks  ago  as  a  commercial  outlet 
for  radio  digests  of  news  supplied  un¬ 
der  contract  by  the  Canadian  Press, 
co-operative  news  agency  of  Canada’s 
daily  new:^apers.  The  concern  is  al¬ 
ready  serving  a  number  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  with  bul¬ 
letins  based  on  regular  news  reports 
of  the  Canadian  Press,  Associated 
Press  and  other  allied  agencies. 

While  separated  from  C.  P,  as  a 
corporate  entity,  and  having  different 
offices  and  staff.  Press  News  works  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  larger 
organization.  W.  Rupert  Davies  of 
Kingston,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  is  president  of  Press  News;  Ar¬ 
thur  Ford,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 
is  vice-president.  Directors  of  P.  N. 
are  as  follows: 

W.  B.  Preston,  Brantford;  Roy 


Thomson,  Timmins;  H.  M.  Hueston, 
Sarnia;  Wesley  McCurdy,  Winnipeg; 
and  Elmile  Jean,  Three  Rivers. 

Manager  of  Press  News  is  S.  G. 
Ross,  former  Pacific  superintendent 
for  the  Canadian  Press  at  Vancouver. 
Capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$50,000,  in  the  form  of  10,000  shares  of 
$6  par  value. 

Separate  set-up  of  Press-News  and 
its  relationship  with  C,  P,  follows  the 
plan  adopted  early  this  year  by  the 
Associated  Press,  co-operative  news 
agency  of  U,  S.  dailies,  with  formation 
of  Press  Association,  Inc.,  to  handle 
commercial  radio  news  service  com¬ 
piled  from  AP  reports. 

Notable  feature  of  the  radio  bulletin 
imits  in  both  countries  is  that  the 
service  is  not  only  sold  to  stations 
but  it  may  also  be  used  on  commer¬ 
cially  sponsored  broadcasts  in  Canada 
within  the  formula  prescribed  by  the 
C.B.C.  Hitherto,  the  Canadian  Press 
would  not  allow  use  of  its  news,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  conjxmction 
with  advertising  on  the  air.  In  fact, 
its  services  have  never  before  been 
available  commercially  on  any  basis 
even  to  newspapers. 

The  Canadian  Press  is  continuing  to 
provide  its  regular  news  service  free 
of  charge  to  the  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp. 


5  Detroit  Newsmen 
Called  to  Grand  Jury 

Detroit,  July  21 — Five  reporters, 
representing  the  three  Detroit  news¬ 
papers,  were  called  as  star  witnesses 
before  a  federal  grand  jury  after  alert 
reporting  brought  out  charges  of  a 
“fix”  in  the  case  of  Frank  McKay 
and  11  others,  charged  with  involve¬ 
ment  in  a  $500,000  liquor  payoff  con¬ 
spiracy. 

The  McKay  case  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  jiu-y  for  five  days,  during  which 
time  the  count  stood  7  to  5  for  con¬ 
viction  on  every  ballot.  Federal  Judge 
Arthur  Lederle  finally  declared  a  mis¬ 
trial. 

As  the  jurors  emerged  from  the 
courtroom  they  were  questioned  by 
reporters,  and  serious  charges  were 
made  of  “tampering.”  All  three  De¬ 
troit  papers  bannered  the  story  on 
Sunday,  July  15,  and  an  inquiry  was 
forced. 

Reporters  called  before  the  grand 
jury  were:  Louis  Tendler  and  Allen 
Neiber  of  the  News;  Ernest  W.  Rapal- 
lee  of  the  Times  and  Arthur  Carstens 
and  Warren  Stromberg  of  the  Free 
Press.  It  was  understood  that  other 
reporters  who  have  been  covering  the 
McKay  trial  in  its  many  ramifications 
also  will  be  quizzed  later. 


N.  J.  Press  Plans 
Collection  of 
Zinc  and  Copper 

To  Gather  Old  Plates 
From  Newspaper 
Back-Shops.  Etc. 

New  Jersey’s  defense  -  consciou 
Press  Association  is  making  plans  fa 
a  state-wide  collection  of  zinc  aiK 
copper  from  newspaper  back-shopti 
latest  in  a  long  list  of  active  efforb' 
to  help  out  in  the  present  nationa 
emergency. 

A  year  ago  NJPA  set  up  its  defenst 
committee,  chairmanned  by  Hugl 
Boyd,  executive  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Daily  Home  News.  Fran! 
Hutchinson,  executive  secretary 
and  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  took  part  and  as  a  first  work  I 
syndicated  to  member  newspapers  i  ' 
defense  series  by  Wells  Lewis,  son  d  ! 
novelist  Sinclair  Lewis.  Lewis,  then  i 
a  staffman  of  the  Home  News,  is  non  j 
in  the  army.  ^ 

Planned  to  Collect  Aluminnin 

Long  before  any  other  co-ordinated 
effort  to  collect  aluminum  had  gottes 
under  way,  plans  were  almost  com¬ 
pleted  by  Jersey  newspapers  to  con¬ 
duct  a  state -wide  drive  under  th* 
sponsorship  of  local  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  At  government  request,  tht 
program  was  delayed  to  permit  its 
incorporation  in  a  national  campaign 
and  instead,  Jersey  publishers  pledged 
all  efforts  to  assisting  the  nation-wide 
drive. 

Still  another  step  has  been  the  cir¬ 
cularization  of  NJPA  members  with 
the  releases  of  the  Office  of  Govern-  . 
ment  Reports,  mailed  in  regular  Press ! 
Association  enclosures.  A.  Russell 
Phillips,  OGR  administrator  in  New¬ 
ark,  N,  J,,  has  been  instrumental  in 
making  this  service  available. 

Metals  collection,  started  late  in 
July  with  aliuninum,  has  been  given 
all-out  press  co-operation  and  the 
zinc  and  copper  program,  now  being 
given  final  polish,  is  expected  to  round 
out  a  broad  and  comprehensive  de¬ 
fense  assistance  effort. 

Authorities  have  estimated  that 
several  thousand  tons  of  the  latter 
metals  are  lying  fallow  in  print  shops 
the  country  over  and  Jersey  news¬ 
papermen  are  expected  to  contribute 
several  tons  of  the  material  when  the 
drive  gets  under  wray.  Canvassing  of 
key  papers  by  chairman  Boyd  indi¬ 
cates  widespread  support,  but  specific 
estimates  of  the  quantity  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  would  imcover  are  still  unmade. 

■ 

Navy  Mon  Cited  for 
Good  Press  Relations 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  23 — In  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  Navy  Department 
a  letter  of  commendation  has  been  r 
issued  in  which  “excellent  relations 
with  all  public  authorities,  newspapers 
and  radio  stations”  has  been  taken 
into  consideration. 

’The  citation  was  issued  to  Chief 
Machinist’s  Mate  Carl  Henry  Haynes, 
officer  in  charge  of  recruiting  at  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi,  Texas,  who  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  enlistment  of  300  appren¬ 
tice  seamen  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  governing 
requirements  for  citations,  but  Haynes 
commanding  officer  pointed  out  in  a 
report  that  the  latter  maintained  close  j 
contacts  with  municipal  authorities, ' 
newspapers  and  radio  in  carding  out  • 
his  duties.  Naval  authorities  were  I 
unable  to  recall  any  other  citation  so  ^ 
worded  as  that  awarded  Haynes. 
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CARTOONISTS  INTERPRET  WAR  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  FRONTS 


Witness  for 
Transocean  Trial 
Murdered  in  S.  A. 


German  Reich.  Do  not  use  anything 
adverse  to  German  interest.”  Kurt 
Schindler  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 


$400,000  FOR  PA.  ADS 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  21 — An  ap- 


Ameiger  und  Post,  and  William  B.  propriation  of  $400,000  for  Pennsyl- 
Schnable  of  the  Milwaukee  Deutch  vania  state  advertising  to  attract 
Zeitung,  testified  they  received  Trans-  tourist  travel  during  the  next  two 
ocean  ^rvice  at  less  than  postage,  years  has  been  approved  by  Gov. 


Philadelphia. 


SEEKS  PRESS  AID  TO  COMBAT  RENT  PROFITEERING 


A  IMA  AAA  AM  ocean  Service  at  less  than  postage,  years  has  been  approved  by  Gov. 

r  inmKimi  Na wcTvmArm nn  Sidney  Boehm,  New  York  Journal-  Arthur  H.  James.  Motor  license  funds 
pope  American  reporter  who  had  written  a  are  \ised  for  the  advertising  schedule, 

and  Congressman  Shot  on  series  on  subversive  activities,  quoted  Handling  the  state’s  tourist  account, 
Eve  ol  Trip  to  This  Country  ®^rnsf  Hepp  of  the  German  Embassy  through  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

here  as  stating  that  Transocean  was  is  the  Benjamin  Eshelman  Agency,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  23 — Stating  directly  responsible  to  the  embassy.  Philadelphia, 
that  one  man  met  sudden  death  and  — 

C'i.rpCl,e'’LwrSJ^o‘!  79  *^"7  profiteering 

day  Mcounted  for  the  absence  of  two  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  July  23— Establishment  of  fair  rent  committees, 
witnesses  who  were  scheduled  to  ap-  guided  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply 
pear  against  Transocean  News  Ser-  backed  by  the  “full  force  of  public  opinion  and  the  local  press”  is  one 

vice  on  trial  here  for  failure  to  regis-  method  by  which  local  authorities  can  curb  rent  profiteering,  Leon  Hender- 
ter  as  agent  of  the  Nazi  regime.  son,  administrator,  said  today.  Commenting  on  the  organization  of  21  rent 

Arturo  Regueros  Peralta,  Colom-  committees  to  report  exorbitant  increases  in  rent  as  a  result  of  housing 
bian  Congressman,  had  been  relied  shortages  in  defense  production  areas.  Administrator  Henderson  called  upon 
upon  by  the  prosecution  to  establish  the  press  for  “quick  action  to  head  off  this  trend.”  Given  evidence  of  profit- 
the  link  between  Transocean  and  the  eering  the  committee  should  contact  the  landlord  and  discuss  the  com- 
Gennan  Government.  He  conferred  plaint.  “In  the  event  of  compliance,  no  further  action  will  be  necessary, 
with  an  official  of  the  United  States  but  jf  tbe  landlord  rejects  the  committee’s  conclusion,  full  publicity  may  be 
June  30,  to  go  oyer  his  testimony,  given  to  all  facts  in  the  case,”  he  said. 


witnesses  who  were  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  against  Transocean  News  Ser¬ 
vice  on  trial  here  for  failure  to  regis¬ 
ter  as  agent  of  the  Nazi  regime. 


preparatory  to  taking  a  plane  for 
Washington,  July  4.  On  the  evening 
of  July  3,  while  entering  the  office  of 


GEOFFREY  DAWSON  RETIRES  AS  EDITOR 


his  newspaper,  El  Comunero,  he  was  THE  RETIREMENT  of  Geoffrey  Dawson,  67  years  old,  from  the  editorship  of 
shot  twice  in  the  back  and  died  in-  the  Times,  London,  after  25  years  of  service,  was  announced  July  17. 
stantly.  He  had  reached  the  age  limit  set  by  the  Times  and  would  have  retired  last 

Colled  “Suicide"  year  but  for  the  war.  His  successor,  R.  M.  Barrington-Ward,  had  already 

Colombia  newspapers  friendly  to  the  been  nominated.  Mr.  Dawson’s  association  with  the  Times  was  for  two 
Nazi  Government  described  the  death  periods,  one  of  seven  and  the  other  of  18  years.  Before  he  became  its  editor 
as  a  suicide  which  was  “clothed  in  in  1912  he  put  in  three  years  at  the  Colonial  Office,  afterward  becoming 
impenetrable  mystery.”  The  fact  that  private  secretary  to  Lord  Milner  in  South  Africa.  He  left  that  post  to  become 
the  bullets  had  entered  his  back  and  editor  of  the  Johannesburg  Star  from  1905  to  1910.  He  served  as  editor  of  the 
the  additional  circumstance  that  his  Times  from  1912  to  1919  and  again  since  1923.  Mr.  Barrington-Ward  has 
own  revolver  had  not  been  discharged,  been  assistant  editor  for  nearly  14  years.  He  joined  the  staff  in  1914. 
were  not  explained  in  those  articles. 

smrt  new  tork  listening  post 

tor  of  the  Bucaramanga  paper,  El  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  will  soon  have  its  own  radio  listening  post  to 

Vonjuordia  Liberal  is  still  in  Col'om-  facilitate  access  to  broadcast  war  communiques,  it  was  announced  this 
hia.  He  cancelled’  his  flying  plans  week  in  the  AP  house  organ,  Inter-Offi.ce.  A  site  has  been  picked  in  West- 


AP  TO  START  NEW  YORK  LISTENING  POST 


after  the  death  of  Peralta. 


Chester  County,  about  20  miles  from  New  York,  whence  the  AP’s  reception 


The  slain  editor  was  the  outstanding  station  will  feed  its  reports  by  land  line  to  the  cable  desk.  Stanley  Wolff, 
journalistic  foe  of  Nazism  in  Colom-  radio  technician,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  short 
hia.  His  testimony  was  to  deal  with  wave  department,  will  supervise  the  listening  post.  Francis  Enge,  who  as- 
his  experience  as,  first,  a  subscriber  to  sisted  Wolff  at  the  Herald  Tribime,  joined  the  British  Press  Service,  New 
Ttansocean,  and  later  as  a  party  to  York,  when  the  daily’s  short  wave  department  was  discontinued  recently. 


conferences  in  which,  allegedly,  he 
offered  not  only  free  service,  but 
^  cash  bounty  and  newsprint  dis- 


20fh  CENTURY’FOX  TO  SPEND  $2,000,000 


count  as  inducement  to  present  the  TWENTIETH  CENTURY-FOX  has  budgeted  $2,()00,000  for  advertising  its 


German  side.  1941-42  program  of  motion  pictures,  65%  of  which  will  be  spent  in  news- 

Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Jr.  North  Tona-  papers,  it  was  annoimced  by  Charles  E.  McCarthy,  director  of  advertising 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  publisher  and  magazine  and  publicity,  at  the  company’s  annual  sales  convention  in  Los  Angeles  last 
"'hter,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  this  week.  “Extensive  and  detailed  statistical  surveys  have  proven  time  and 
weA.  He  was  employed  in  the  Ber-  again  that  newspaper  advertising  is  the  most  potent  medixim  existing,”  he  said, 
hn  offire  of  Transocean  and  was  told.  Much  of  company’s  efforts  will  be  devoted  to  building  interest  in  its  new 
"*  testified;  “We  are  an  agency  of  the  screen  personalities. 


Henderson  Asks 
For  Conservation 
Of  Waste  Paper 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  19— Hope 
that  waste  paper  supplies  in  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  country  will 
be  increased  by  avoiding  thoughtless 
destruction  was  expressed  today  by 
Leon  Henderson,  administrator.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  a  drive  for  increased  supplies  in  the 
St.  Louis  area,  Henderson  cited  esti¬ 
mates  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  huge  quantities  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  paper  boxes  and  wrappings 
that  find  their  way  into  American 
homes  are  destroyed. 

He  pointed  out  that  additional  sup¬ 
plies  of  waste  paper,  cardboard,  etc., 
are  required  for  conversion  into  con¬ 
tainers  used  to  package  and  ship 
thousands  of  defense  articles. 

“On  behalf  of  the  government,” 
Henderson  said,  “I  urge  that  waste 
paper  be  saved  by  the  householder 
for  collection  by  waste  paper  dealers.” 

Waste  paper  supplements  impor¬ 
tantly  the  nation’s  available  supplies 
of  wood  pulp.  Evidence  of  a  growing 
shortage  of  this  essential  raw  material 
emphasizes  the  need  to  save  waste 
paper  in  all  its  forms,  said  Henderson. 
■ 

Plea  for  "Confidence" 
In  Senate  Unavailing 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  22 — Evi¬ 
dently  unmindful  that  his  words  were 
being  taken  down  for  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record  which  has  a 
circulation  of  approximately  40,000 
copies.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  today  asked  the  Press 
Gallery  to  treat  as  “confidential”  re¬ 
marks  he  had  made  in  debate. 

The  Senator  was  discussing  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  permit  the  Navy  to  establish 
a  special  police  force  for  protective 
and  undercover  work  at  naval  shore 
stations.  The  remark  which  he  de¬ 
sired  withheld  from  publication  de¬ 
clared  the  navy  suspects  400  persons 
in  the  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  shore  sta- 
>  tion  of  being  saboteims. 

I  Senator  Walsh  prevailed  insofar  as 
'  his  legislative  aim  was  concerned,  the 
•  Senate  approving  his  bill  41  to  14, 
'  but  his  move  to  censor  the  speech  was 
unavailing. 


AND  HOT  ONES  BESIDES 

u 


TRYING  TO  GET  OFF  THE  MOVING 
TRAIN 


ON  THE  ALPHABETICAL  FRONT 


■Htrblock  of  XE.\  Service  in  Lynchburg  (V^a.l  Xcws. 


— Dan  Dowling  in  Omaha  World-Herald,  July  16. 


Paiilf  Loring  in  Providence  Eveniny  Bulletin,  July  22. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBliSHEF  poR 
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■Odv^ttiiina  -(laencies 


Continental  Using 
99  Newspapers 
For  Staff  Bread 


Daily  Fights  Resort's 
Law  Controlling  Ads 


Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  July  21— This  re 
sort  has  a  law  on  the  statute  books 


“Gra-vo,”  a  powder  base  for  preparing  appointment  of  Gray  &  Rogers,  Phil, 
brown  and  cream  beef  gravies  without  adelphia,  as  advertising  and  merchan- 
the  use  of  meat  drippings  or  other  in-  dising  counsel.  Plans  for  the  market- 
gredients.  ing  of  new  products  are  in  progress. 

Wilson  Brothers,  Chicago  men’s  Lord  &  Thomas  offices  at  San  Fran- 


Continental  Finds  News¬ 
papers  Best  to  Tell  Story 
OI  New  Product 


which  gives  Mayor  George  D.  Richards  manufacturers,  have  re-ap-  cisco  will  handle  the  Pacific  Coaa 

the  power  to  decide  what  tvoe  of  P°mted  Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  campaign  for  the  American  Hotel  As-  1\l  AT 
new.snani.r  Ko  I^c.,  effective  Jan.  1,  1942,  as  their  sociation.  1%^  ^ 

Among  Advertising  Folk  ^ 


newspaper  advertisements  can  be 
used  by  a  merchant  seeking  to  con¬ 
duct  a  sale.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  today  from  Lorin  D.  Ange- 
When  it  introduced  Staff  bread,  vine,  editor  of  the  Daily  Sentinel- 
Continental  Baking  Co.  was  faced  Ledaer 

_ •a.U  a1__ _ 'Ll _  _ _  _  1 _ _  . 


Melvin  Brorby 


advertising  agency, 
is  account  executive. 

Ter-O-Sul  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  a 
colloidal  sulphur  foot  bath,  have  ap- 


M.  ST.  JOHN-BRENON,  formerly  oi 
Maxon,  Inc.,  and  of  Ruthrauf!  1 


latest 

work  tl 

tising  hs 
newspap® 
booklet  ii 


buying, 
ki^  of 
in  the  y« 
with  ch< 
of  salari 
sales,  di 


with  the  problem  of  telling  a  long,  “This  law  is  unconstitutional,”  said  Pointed  Jasper,  Lynch  &  Fishel,  Inc., 

and  somewhat  complicated  story  about  Mr.  Angevine.  “It  could  not  hold  York  to  direct  their  advertising  Ryan  has  joined  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc. 

the  nutritional  values  of  the  new  prod-  water  in  any  court  of  law.  If  we  merchandising  activities.  Test  as  a  creative  executive.  Another  re- 

uct.  The  stoo^  was  too  long  for  radio  wanted  to  live  up  to  it,  all  advertise-  campaigns  in  newspapers  in  a  few  cent  addition  to  the  agency’s  staff  ii  guj 

and  not  national  enough  for  maga-  ments  regarding  sales  would  have  to  selected  areas  will  follow  completion  Warburton  C.  Webb,  formerly  of  Tht  Accord 

zines.  Newspapers  were  chosen  and  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  distribution,  on  which  Sportsman.  -factual 

provided  a  solution  to  the  problem.  Mayor.”  agency  is  now  working.  Wuxiam  B.  Smith  has  joined  Brown  tages  of 

On  March  31  the  first  full  page  ads,  Mr.  Angevine  gave  the  City’s  Board  A  new  institutional  campaign  in  &  Thomas  Advertising  Corp.  as  ac-  sumer  de 
featuring  newspaper  headlines  and  of  Commissioners  the  benefit  of  the  newspapers  is  being  sponsored  by  count  executive.  He  was  formerly  around  r 
subheads  over  solid  copy,  broke  in  doubt  as  to  their  intentions,  but  added  United  Air  Lines  using  the  U.  S.  with  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  in  Chicago.  The  b< 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  As  distribution  was  that  the  law  could  be  easily  used  to  Army’s  new  slogan  “Keep  ’em  Flying.”  and  prior  to  that  with  the  Procter  1  buying,  > 

completed  in  other  markets  in  the  east  gag  the  press.  The  Sentinel-Ledger  Using  1,500-line  copy,  the  campaign  is  Gamble  Co. 

and  middle  west,  newspaper  schedules  has  attacked  the  ordinance  editorially,  being  started  in  newspapers  in  New  EIdward  Brash,  Henry  J.  Rogers,  Jr, 
were  released  for  these  cities.  Today  “We  have  no  intention  of  submit-  York  and  Chicago  and  will  be  followed  Gene  Goldsmith  and  Hal  Small  have 
Staff  ads  are  running  in  99  newspapers  ting  for  approval  of  the  Mayor  ad-  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  joined  the  Theodore  H.  Segall  Adver- 

in  50  cities  in  the  east,  middle  west,  vertisements  placed  with  us  by  Ocean  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  tising  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Brash 
and  in  the  southwest  where  Continen-  City  merchants,”  Mr.  Angevine  said.  Wash.,  canner  of  peas,  has  appiointed  formerly  advertising  manager,  O’Con-  cigarette 
tal  maintains  plants.  New  markets  jje  indicated  that  Sentinel-Ledger  ex-  the  Seattle  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  nor  Moffatt  &  Co.,  is  visual  media  pro-  sumptior 
are  constantly  being  added  and,  with  ecutives  would  welcome  arrest  to  Inc.,  to  direct  the  company’s  advertis-  duction  manager, 
these,  new  schedules  released.  make  a  court  test  of  the  law.  ing  effective  immediately.  John  M.  Huggett,  until  recently  ad- 

OatselU  Wheat  Brand  Existence  of  the  law  came  to  Editor  Glaser  -  Gottschaldt,  Inc.,  Boston  vertising  and  sales  promotion  manager 

As  an  indication  of  the  pulling  &  Publisher’s  attention  following  the  agency,  is  now  directing  the  advertis-  of  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 
power  of  the  ads  and  the  effectiveness  arrest  of  an  Ocean  City  merchant  ing  of  Dartmouth  Skis,  Inc.,  Hanover,  in  New  York,  has  been  appointed  ac- 
of  the  newspaper  medium,  Lee  Mack  for  conducting  a  sale  without  per-  n.  H.,  ski  bindings  and  equipment;  count  executive  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
Marshall,  Continental  advertising  mission  of  the  Board  of  Commission-  B.  F.  Moore  &  Co.,  Newport,  Vermont,  and  Grove,  Inc.,  P.ittsburgh  advertis- 
manager  said  this  week  that  in  many  crs.  The  ordinance  provides  that  no  ski  clothing;  and  Gregg  Manufactur-  ing  agency. 

cities  Staff  is  outselling  Continental’s  sale  can  be  conducted  between  June  ing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  manufacturers  H.  R.  Cockfield,  of  Montreal,  has 
Wonder  Wheat  bread,  an  older  and  15  and  Sept.  1.  At  all  times,  the  of  skis.  been  appointed  Director  of  Aluminuni 

more  established  product.  Mr.  Marsh-  merchant  who  plans  a  sale  must  se-  .pjjj.  laurel  Bischit  Co.  with  head-  Production  and  Distribution  of  the 
all  said  that  approximately  90%  of  cure  a  permit  from  the  city,  de^sit-  quarters  in  Dayton  and  warehouses  in  Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply, 
the  appropriation  for  Staff  was  going  ing  $^.  He  must  also  submit  all  Cleveland,  Portsmouth  and  Marion,  He  is  managing  director  of  Coclffield 
into  newspapers.  advertising  matter  in  connection  with  Ohio,  has  appointed  Hugo  Wagenseil  Brown  &  Co.,  advertising  agency. 

The  same  copy  has  been  used  in  the  sale  to  the  Mayor  for  approval,  Associates,  Dayton  advertising  Mabel  G.  Flanley  eastern  director 
each  city  and  in  all  the  follow-up  The  ordinance  was  designed  to  agency,  to  handle  its  advertising.  A  consumer  relations  the  Borden  Pnm 
schedules.  If  the  campaign  is  con-  impose  such  drastic  restrictions  upon  campaign  employing  newspapers  nanv  New  York  has  been  chosen  s 

tinned  this  fall,  however,  new  copy  ‘fly-by-night  merchants  that  they  gnd  other  media,  and  with  its  initial  vice-president  of  the  Advertising  Fed 
will  be  written.  could  not  operate  here,”  Mr  Angevine  p,oinotion  scheduled  in  Dayton,  is  be-  eJation  of  A^ifrifa  ^^d  chSan  oi 

In  most  markets  the  campaign  be-  said.  It  has  accompli^ed  some  prepared  for  immediate  release.  jjs  council  on  women’s  advertisine 
gins  with  full  p^e  ^py,  foUow^  up  The  larges,  adverthiug  cau,p.lg„  cTuteSltog  pa,.,, 

by  7  columns  full,  then  coming  down  ^  .  ever  launched  by  the  78-year-old  eration  secretary,  Mercedes  J.  Hurst  selves 

to  980  and  450  lines.  Tffie  openmg  could  be  easily  used  to  a^ume  con-  ^j,  krudwig  Wine  Co.  of  San  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Chi-  the  re 

schedules  usually  total  12,000  lines  trol  oyer  newspaper  advertisements,  previously  resigned  as  Fed- 

and  the  follow-ups,  4,500  lines.  rag-cx/./ioc-  .... 
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Continental  is  continuing  to  dis¬ 
tribute  and  advertise  enriched  bread 
in  certain  markets,  notably  in  New 
England,  but  no  national  campaign  is 
planned  on  the  enriched  theme. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that  Wonder 


^ction  6  of  Ae  ordinance  provide  ^j^ter  to  promote  the  complete  line  eration  vice-president,  but  continues 

•  No  i>erson  Rranted  a  permit  under  au-  jitti  t:*  •  ti  j  ht*  a  « 

thority  hereof,  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  of  E  and  K  Lake  Erie  Island  Wines  as  a  director.  Miss  Flanley  is  sue- 
any  Roods  not  mentioned  in  the  .statement  and  E  and  K  Vermouth,  it  was  an-  ceeded  as  secretary  by  Clara  H.  Za- 
l-.ereinbefore  referred  to,  nor  publish  any  nounced  by  B.  V.  Granfield,  general  LESSEN,  advertising  manager,  Phila- 
stmement  or  representation  not  included  in  g^jgg  manager.  Newspapers,  maga-  delphia  Electric  Company,  Philadel- 
said  statement,  and  any  circular,  poster,  jjjjgg  outdoor  advertising  will  be  phia. 

o  Tu  Joseph  A.  Sill  of  Los  Angeles  offices 

Newell-Gutradt  Co.,  San  Fran-  q£  Brisacher,  Davis  &  Staff  has  been 
cisco,  soap  and  cleanser  manufactur-  called  into  army  service.  Mr.  Sill  is 
ers,  and  Real-Cream,  Inc.,  producers  ^  lieutenant  in  the  field  artillery. 


news  1! 
day.” 

Just 
consun 
the  m 
book. 

_ _  _  card,  for  advertising  of  any  character  what-  ^ 

brMd  will  not  be  advertised  ^‘O^ver  shall  first  l»e  submitted  for  approval  *  .rw  rw  JOSEPH  A.  SiLL  of  LoS  Angeles  offices 

^nelsnaSrs  this  fan  No  fall  s^e^  »hc  Mayor  before  usa^e  thereof  ..ball  be  Newell-Gutradt  Co.,  San  Fran-  of  Brisacher,  Davis  &  Staff  has  been 

SeThlJe^n  made  uMor  WonSr  manufactur-  ggHgd  into  army  service.  Mr.  Sfll  is 

ules  have  t»en  maae  up  lor  wo  r  _  ers,  and  Real-Cream,  Inc.,  producers  „  lieutenant  in  the  field  artillerv 

white,  which  is  out  of  newspapers  for  .  ,  _  7  ,  canned  cream  have  named  m  tne  held  artuiery. 

July  and  August,  Mr.  Marshall  said.  CcxmpCXignS  and  AcCOUntS  Francisco  offices  of  Botsford  Con-  Vernon  Scott  and  Gordon  Onstott  Each  i 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.  is  the  agency  for  1.  A  KK«ELL  INC  «0  new  addiUons  to  the  L.  C.  Cok  t.w„ 

Contmental.  GE^ffl,  CORNFXL  &  NJ!.Wl!ai.L,  iwu.,  ^he  Portland  office  of  Advertising  Agency,  San  Francisco,  three- 

"  New  York  City,  has  been  app^ted  f  advertising  organization  has  been  Mr.  Scott  formerly  was  with  Roos  ceptib 

PLAN  COAL  CAMPAIGN  .£L«„e  seS^r  ’pp"™'"'  osp"  k-  gui.  ►  c™* 

Wilkes-Baiwe.  Pa.  —  A  tentative  Y941,  Newspapers  will  get  the  Consolidated  Freightways.  Elton  Johnson,  who  has  been  asso-  " 

hard  coal  advertising  budget  of  appropriation  for  fall  ad-  Carnation  Co.  of  California,  Los  An-  ciated  with  Clark  Locke  Limited 

$1,000,000  per  year  was  agreed  upon  campaign  will  be  sec-  geles,  and  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  Toronto,  for  the  past  18  years,  has 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Anthracite  Opera-  Seattle,  have  named  I^rd  &  Thomas  been  made  a  member  of  the  firm  and 

tors’  Association  here  recently  when  Tvr  Npw  York  ^s  their  advertising  agency.  the  agency  name  now  changes  to 

the  mine  owners  agr^d  to  pay  two  ^  appointed  Arthur  Kudner  Inc.  to  Tea  Garden  Products  Co.,  producers  Locke,  Johnson  and  Company  Limited 
cente  per  ton  pro  uc  o  ®  handle  a  special  advertising  campaign  of  food  specialties,  has  named  San  Maurice  W.  Heaton,  vice-presidenl 

public  relations  program.  Plann^  y  mating  the  100th  anniversary  Francisco  offices  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  and  Los  Angeles  manager  of  Williams 

Anthracite  Industnes  Inc  the  adver-  pf  founding  of  the  Gimbel  business.  Co.  to  direct  advertising.  Lawrence  &  Cresmer;  Norton  W 

tising  ...  ,  The  campaign  opens  in  January,  1942,  Browning  King  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila-  Mocge,  Los  Angeles  manager,  J.  Walter 

as  to  eauca  e  ®  P  nr>tbrapitA»  cnal  m  the  four  metropolitan  centers  in  delphia  clothiers,  has  appointed  Gold-  Thompson  Co.;  George  W.  S.  Re** 

able  ^in  m  using  ,  which  Gimbel  stores  are  located.  man  &  Company  of  the  same  city  to  promotional  director.  Downtown  Busi- 

from  the  s  n  pom  ^Elmo  Stephen  Czufin,  formerly  with  the  handle  its  advertising  account,  ness  Men’s  Association,  and  Richab 
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Bnntr^^mLkettoB  ^exwrt'^as  Wn  JaJii  Handy  Organi^Vion,  has  ’  joined  Newspapers,  radio  and  direct  mml  C.  Russell,  advertising  manager 
to  conduct  a*consimier  Sr-  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York,  and  is  in  will  be  used.  H.  N.  Goldman  is  the  Downtown  Shopping  News,  were 
_  indnetrv  and  charge  of  commercial  motion  pictures,  account  executive.  pointed  to  the  board  of  directore 


pictures 


vey  of  the  anthracite  industry  and  charge 

no  details  of  the  advertising  program  Kuttner  and  Kuttner,  Chicago  ad- 


JULIAN  A.  Wessler,  manager.  Anti-  the  Los  Angeles  Advertising  Clukl 
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will  be  formulated  until  the  survey  vertising  agency,  is  now  handling  the  Freeze  division,  CoMMraa^  ^L-  J'  I 


is  completed  in  two  months. 


advertising  and’  sales  promotion  for  vents  Corp.,  New  York,  announces  the  directors  were  elected  in  May 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

‘They  Don’t  Stop  Buying’ 
New  Ad  Bureau  Book 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

latest  addition  to  the  splendid  Company,  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

work  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  Adver-  Hills.  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc.,  Wilson  &  Co., 
lacing  has  been  doing  to  promote  and  Christian  Feigenspan  Brewing  Co. 
newspaper  advertising  is  a  handsome  Accompanying  each  case  history  are 
booklet  issued  this  week,  “They  Don’t  reproductions  of  typical  newspaper  ads 


NEXT  YEAR'S  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS? 


stop  Buying.” 

Accoring  to  the  Bureau  it  is  a 
"factual  examination  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  matching  continuous  con¬ 
sumer  demand  with  continuous,  year- 
around  newspaper  advertising.” 
fbe  book  stresses  that  people  are 


placed  by  these  companies. 

“These  advertisers,  like  many 
others,”  the  Bureau  points  out,  “real¬ 
ize  the  advantages  of  continuous,  re¬ 
peating  newspaper  advertising  ...  of 
placing  their  advertising  on  a  fre¬ 
quent,  year-round  basis  in  newspapers 
buying,  wearing  out  and  replacing  all  to  capitalize  on  year-round  consumer 
kinds  of  merchandise  twelve  months  demand.  They  don’t  expect  miracles 
in  the  year,  supporting  this  statement  from  infrequent  newspaper  advertis- 
with  charts  on  monthly  percentages  ing.  They  don’t  look  for  consistent 

sales  from  inconsistent  newspaper 
schedules.  They  know  that  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  campaigns  owe  their 
success  largely  to  frequency  of  inser- 


of  salaries  and  wages,  grocery  store 
drug  store  sales,  retail  sales, 
cigarette  consumption,  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption  and  railway  passenger  rev¬ 
enues. 

Each  of  these  charts  dramatizes  the 
fact  that  people  don’t  stop  buying  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  that  they 


Herbert  Block  of 
NEA  Service  {Her- 
block)  presents  his 
impression  of  what 
advertising  will  look 
like  in  the  future  if 
defense  priorities 
continue  to  cut  into 
domestic  production. 


tions  over  a  period  of  time.” 

“Because  of  its  daily  appearance,” 
the  study  concludes,  “the  newspaper 
enables  an  advertiser  to  achieve  an 
spread  their  buying  over  the  twelve  intensity  of  impressions  and  a  con- 
— ii._  tjnuity  of  effort  that  no  other  medium 

can  match.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most 
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months  “with  surprisingly  little  varia 
tion.” 

Contiimption  It  Steady 

The  study  then  points  out  that  since 
consumption  is  steady,  month  after 
month,  advertising  pressure  should 
match  it  because  people  may  buy 
steadily,  but  they  forget  quickly  the 
names  of  brands  that  are  not  adver¬ 
tised  continuously. 

To  insure  steady  sales  the  Bureau’s 
study  says  an  advertiser  must  adver¬ 
tise  corrsistently  and  frequently.  And 
the  most  effective  medium  for  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  wants  to  register  his 
message  continuously  is  the  news¬ 
paper,  because  “newspapers  them¬ 
selves  are  consumed  regularly”  .  .  . 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  “the 
news  is  important  to  everybody,  every 
day.” 

Just  how  regularly  newspapers  are 
consumed  is  demonstrated  by  one  of 
the  most  interesting  charts  in  the 
book.  The  chart  breaks  down  week¬ 
day  newspaper  circulation  by  months, 
giving  the  monthly  percentages  of  a 
three-year  total  (1937-39) .  That  news¬ 
paper  circulations  vary  hardly  at  all 
during  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
is  graphically  shown  by  the  chart. 
Each  month’s  circulation  remains  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  per  cent  of  the 
three-year  total,  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  fluctuation. 

f  The  study  then  proceeds  to  prove 
that  in  addition  to  buying  newspapers 
steadily  throughout  the  year,  people 
read  newspapers  thoroughly  through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  ads  as  well  as  the 
news.  This  point  is  documented  by 
findings  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  showing,  first, 
that  in  general  95%  of  the  women  and 

of  the  men  read  display  advertis¬ 
ing  and,  second,  that  the  percentages 
of  people  reading  the  ads  month  by 
month  are  remarkably  constant. 

Six  Cat*  Historiws 
Included  in  the  study  are  six  case 
histories  of  important  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  achieved  sales  success 
through  frequent  and  continuous 
newspaper  advertising.  The  adver¬ 
tisers  whose  experiences  are  described 
in  the  book  are;  Buick,  the  H.  J.  Heinz 


logical  medium  for  continuous  adver 
tising.  And  as  thousands  of  adver¬ 
tisers  have  proved  for  themselves,  it  is 
also  the  most  productive  medium.” 

W.  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  George  Benneyan,  promo¬ 
tion  chief,  are  to  be  congratulated 
not  only  on  the  timeliness  and  factual 
effectiveness  of  the  book,  but  also  on 
its  format.  The  book,  which  measures 
121,^  inches  wide  by  10  inches  deep, 
has  heavy  board  covers  under  thick 
cellophane,  and  spiral  cellophane  bind¬ 
ing.  Color,  illustrations,  charts,  re¬ 
verse  plates  and  trick  photography  are 
lavishly  used  to  tell  the  newspaper 
story.  Fine  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  effective  use  of  space;  the 
statements  are  simple  and  direct  and 
no  page  is  overcrowded  with  turgid 
exposition. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  pieces  of  work  the  Bureau 
has  done. 

40,000  Crosses  Distributed 

FROM  Dallas,  Tex.,  this  week  comes 

the  story  of  an  advertisement  that 


m  ■»  IJfWl  U  J.  ■  1  MJM 


was  so  successful  it  is  still  getting 
action  seven  months  after  it  appeared 
— but  not  so  much  as  during  its  first 
week,  when  it  cut  down  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  business. 

It  was  on  a  Monday  in  November, 
1940,  that  the  Arthur  A.  Everts  Co.,  a 
jewelry  firm,  took  space  three  columns 
by  seven  inches  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  this  message; 

“GOLD  CROSS  FREE  TODAY. 

“A  tiny,  quarter  inch,  10  kt.  gold 
filled  cross  will  be  presented  FREE  on 
request  to  everyone  who  calls  in  pier- 
son  TODAY  and  who  wishes  to  wear 
it  in  honor  of  HIM  who  said,  ‘Ye  shall 
be  my  witnesses,’  and  who  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  world  today.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part  whatever.” 

The  idea  was  that  of  Arthur  A. 
Everts,  president  of  the  firm,  a  devout 
member  of  the  Christian  (Campbell- 
ite)  Church.  It  was  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  promotion  stunt,  he  in¬ 
sists,  but  an  effort  to  help  spread  the 
Word  in  which  he  believes  so  sin¬ 
cerely. 

Paying  for  the  crosses  out  of  his 
own  piocket,  Mr.  Everts  ordered  5,000 
from  a  St.  Louis  firm,  thinking  that 
would  probably  be  ample.  Two  hours 
after  the  store  op>ened  that  morning, 
every  cross  had  been  given  away. 
People  stood  in  two  lines  outside  the 
store.  Inside,  they  were  being  directed 


Gold  Cross 
Free  Today 


vertisement,  but  also  by  the  high  class 
of  piersons  who  came  in.  Apparently 
the  sincere  desire  for  a  religious  token 
had  a  greater  importance  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  than  the  mere  idea  of  ‘something 
for  nothing.’  Although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  crowds  on  the  first  cou¬ 
ple  of  days  actually  cut  down  on  sales 
— our  would-be  customers  couldn’t 
get  in  the  store — still  we  feel  that  the 
intangible  benefits  both  to  Everts  and 
to  the  recipients  of  the  cro.sses  more 
than  compensated  for  the  monetary 
outlay.” 

"Not  a  Drop  to  Waste" 

THE  THREATENED  oil  shortage  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  has  stimulated 
the  insertions  of  timely  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  with  a  conservation 
theme,  following  the  lead  set  by  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company,  which  is 
making  extensive  use  of  the  same 
media  to  tell  its  side  of  the  fuel  story. 

A  good  example  of  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  on  a  co-operative  basis 
was  furnished  July  14  by  a  group  of 
oil  burner  concerns  in  Philadelphia 
which  took  space  in  all  the  local  dailies 
to  urge  householders  to  avoid  waste 
of  oil.  The  ad  was  headed  “Sufficient 
Furnace  Oil  to  Heat  Every  Home.” 
“Yes  .  .  .  we’ll  have  plenty  of  fuel  oil,” 
it  continued,  “but  NOT  A  DROP  TO 
WASTE.”  Stuart-Jordan  Company, 
Philadelphia,  placed  the  copy. 


to  a  desk  at  the  rear  of  the  store,  where 
two  women  members  of  the  Christian  Lumber  Interests  Use  Space 


Above  is  the  original  gold  cross  advertise¬ 
ment  which  resulted  in  40,000  crosses  be¬ 
ing  distributed  in  nine  days  by  Dallas, 
Tex.,  jeweler. 


Church  were  handing  out  crosses — 
only  one  to  a  person — along  with  a 
pamphlet  containing  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  10;  30  a.m.,  the  ladies 
were  busy  explaining  that  the  supply 
was  gone,  but  more  had  been  ordered. 

The  following  morning  the  firm 
again  used  Dallas  News  space  to  apol¬ 
ogize  for  running  out  of  the  free 
crosses.  Still  the  crowds  flocked  in. 
On  Saturday  it  was  announced,  again 
in  the  News,  that  a  new  supply  was 
in.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
Everts  distributed  more  than  40,000 
crosses  in  nine  days,  and  even  today 
— ^seven  months  later — people  are  still 
dropping  in,  responding  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  ran  last  November. 
The  crosses  are  stiP  to  be  seen  in  coat 
lapels  around  Dallas. 

Summing  up,  Myron  Everts  told 
Editor  &  Publisher;  “I  was  amazed, 
not  only  by  the  response  to  the  ad- 


A  NEWSPAPER  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  program  has  been  adopted  by 
organized  lumber  interests  to  focus 
attention  of  responsible  defense  officials 
on  the  use  of  lumber  as  a  substitute 
for  “bottleneck”  commodities  in  the 
national  defense  effort. 

The  program  was  launched  by  Tim¬ 
ber  Engineering  Company,  Inc.,  for 
American  Forest  Products  Industries, 
Inc.,  associated  with  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association. 
Romer  Advertising  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  assisted  in  preparing  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  placing  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Five  weekly  insertions  of  two-thirds 
of  a  page  each  have  been  placed  with 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and  two 
similar  insertions  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Page  inserts  will  run  in  For¬ 
tune  Magazine  beginning  with  the 
August  issue. 
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EDITOR  &  PUELISHEprOR 


Sifting  News  From  Propaganda 
Cable  Desks’  Biggest  Headache 


THE  daily  propaganda  puzzle  con¬ 
fronting  editors  and  cable  desks  has 
been  one  of  the  war’s  biggest  head¬ 
aches  for  newspapermen.  This  week 
Editor  &  Publisher  asked  cxecutires 
of  the  three  major  newsgathering 
agencies  in  New  York  to  describe  the 
difficulties  of  handling  the  Berlin- 
Moscow  propaganda  barrage,  how  they 
judge  the  news,  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  conflicting  claims  and  how 
they  solve  them  to  present  American 
ncirspaper  readers  a  reasonable  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  truth  in  war  commu¬ 
niques.  Next  week  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  will  present  the  views  of  several 
newspaper  editors  and  cable  desk 
chiefs,  telling  how  they  select  the 
news  and  treat  it  for  front  page 
display. 


By  J.  M.  ROBERTS 

Foreign  News  Editor,  The  Associated  Press 


THE  Russo-German  hostilities  have 
presented  American  cable  desks  with 
the  greatest  mass  of  diametrically  con¬ 


J.  M.  Roberts 
at  a  time. 


tradictory  re¬ 
ports  since  the 
European  war 
began. 

The  vastness  of 
the  front  and  of 
the  armies  in¬ 
volved,  coupled 
with  slow  com¬ 
munications  and 
the  propaganda 
objectives  of  the 
two  countries, 
have  kept  actual 
developments 
obscured  for  days 


This  makes  little  difference  in  the 
handling  of  the  main  Berlin  and  Mos¬ 
cow  stories  themselves,  since  they  are 
based  on  official  announcements  be¬ 
hind  which  the  story  cannot  go.  But 
an  undated  story  has  become  the  only 
means  by  which  any  sort  of  concise, 
rounded  picture  of  this  war  can  be 
given.  Our  checks  show  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  papers — nearly  half  of  the 
total  Associated  Press  membership — 
depend  on  it  for  the  backbone  of  their 
coverage,  using  the  dated  stories  as 
ribs  to  carry  the  flesh  of  detail  in  such 
quantities  as  the  individual  editor  may 
desire. 


Since  this  is  to  be  the  rounded  pic¬ 
ture,  not  just  a  roundup,  judgment  be¬ 
comes  involved  to  a  high  degree. 
Whidi  claim  is  (1)  possible?  (2)  prob¬ 
able?  (3)  accompanied  by  supporting 
evidence?  Which  should  be  “knocked 
down”  by  citation  of  previous  reports 
which  cast  doubt  on  its  credibility? 
In  other  words,  which  angle  to  play, 
which  story  will  stand  up  as  the  best 
picture  obtainable  at  the  time,  and 
which  would  lead  editors  to  wish 
tomorrow  that  they  had  gone  more 
lightly  on  the  black  ink? 

Searc*  Cradibility  Ceaats 

Source  credibility — that  ancient  and 
never  outworn  bedrock  of  journalistic 
ethics  in  the  United  States — plays  a 
major  role. 

Certain  branches  of  government  and 
the  armed  services  in  each  belligerent 
country  have  proved  in  a  general  way, 
that  their  annoimcements  are  depend¬ 
able.  Others  are  definitely  the  op¬ 
posite. 

In  this  respect  the  Russians  have  not 


had  time  to  become  established.  Their 
reports  from  the  brief  Finnish  war 
were  so  meager  as  to  give  very  little 
line  on  their  methods. 

So  far  their  reports  of  actual  mili¬ 
tary  operations  give  an  impression  of 
about  as  much  accuracy  as  can  be 
expected  from  military  men  who  con¬ 
sider  a  certain  amount  of  misin¬ 
formation  an  accepted  factor  in 
strategy. 

The  German  High  Command  usually 
has  been  accurate  in  its  reports  of 
specific  land  operations  in  every  cam¬ 
paign.  Of  course,  they  have  won  con¬ 
sistently  in  every  campaign.  Whether 
such  accuracy  would  continue  if 
Russia  took  the  “Blitz”  out  of  Blitz¬ 
krieg  remains  to  be  seen. 

And  so  the  cable  editors  confer. 
The  simple  way  is  to  say  “Germans 
claim  advances;  Russians  say  hold¬ 
ing.” 

But  the  telegraph  editor  guided  by 
the  demands  of  his  public  wants  to 
say  either  “German  advance  on  all 
fronts”  or  “Russians  stall  Nazi 
Panzers.” 

The  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
no  false  impression  is  given  either 
through  wording  or  overemphasis, 
rests  on  the  cable  desk.  Maps  and 
previous  claims  are  gone  over,  the  old 
“What  do  you  think?”  passes  among 
the  editors,  and  the  lead  goes  out. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  not  attributed 
to  a  proper  source,  it  is  not  an  edi¬ 
torial,  it  is  not  a  form  of  cable  desk 
censorship,  but  it  does  present  a  con¬ 
sidered  picture  of  what  appears  to  be 
the  true  situation. 

The  matter  of  source  credibility 
comes  into  present  war  coverage  in 
another  important  way.  The  officially 
announced  record  of  ^e  war,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  credibility,  is  carried.  But 
a  far  greater  quantity  of  reports 
come  from  semi-official  sources,  or 
from  sources  which  have  no  standing 
at  all. 

That  Goaring  Incidaat 

The  Moscow  radio  broadcasts  what 
it  says  is  a  Stockholm  report  that 
Hitler  and  Goering  have  split,  and 
that  Goering  has  been  ousted.  Trained 
Associated  Press  men  in  Stockholm 
and  Berlin  have  no  substantiation. 
Communications  with  Berlin  have 
been  normal,  whereas  such  important 
internal  developments  often  result  in 
shutdowns.  In  such  cases  the  Ger¬ 
mans  usually  announce  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  their  own  way  to  forestall  the 
effect  of  opposing  propaganda.  On  all 
of  that  reasoning,  and  having  tried  to 
confirm  the  Stockholm  report  in  some 
less  questionable  quarter  without  re¬ 
sult,  the  story  is  not  used. 

On  the  other  hand  our  own  man 
talks  with  diplomats  in  Ankara  in 
whom  he  has  confidence  and  files  a 
story  credited  only  to  the  time-worn 
“diplomatic  source”  saying  that  Soviet 
Russia  and  Germany  will  fight.  An¬ 
kara  is  a  hot-bed  of  rumors.  Diplo¬ 
mats  have  a  way  of  making  their 
stories  sound  mighty  well  at  times. 
But  the  decision  goes  to  our  own 
man,  and  the  story  moves,  one  of 
the  first  concrete  stories  of  what  lay 
ahead. 

Two  decisions  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  source  credibility.  One 
involves  the  thoroughness  of  our  cov¬ 
erage;  the  other  involves  our  reputa¬ 
tion  for  accuracy,  and  both  are  made 
with  the  knowledge  that  1,400  editors 
and  their  millions  of  readers  will  sit 
in  judgment. 


By  HARRY  FLORY 
United  Press  Foreign  News  Manager 

THE  BULK  of  the  news  from  Russia 
and  Germany  about  the  progress  of 
the  war  continues  to  come  from 
official  quarters 
in  Moscow  and 
Berlin.  One  or 
two  Moscow 
newspapers  have 
front  correspon¬ 
dents. 

Scores  of  Ger- 
m  a  n  “propa¬ 
ganda  company 
reporters”  cover 
the  German 
front  and  their 
copy  is  available 
to  the  Berlin 
office  of  the 
United  Press.  Bureaus  in  Moscow 
and  Berlin  relay  worthwhile  por¬ 
tions  of  these  reports. 

Brackatad  Material  Aids  Editors 
To  date  the  Russians  have  released 
most  of  their  news  in  twice  daily  com¬ 
muniques.  issued  around  6  A.M.  and 
6  P.M.,  EDT.  About  the  same  time 
these  communiques  are  released  to 
Moscow  correspondents,  they  are 
broadcast  throughout  the  world  in 
various  languages,  both  vocally  and 
in  international  code.  Due  to  the 
comparative  slowness  of  commercial 
communications  from  Moscow,  United 
Press  listening  poste  in  New  York  and 
London  normally  pick  up  these  com¬ 
muniques  from  Moscow  short  wave 
broadcasts  well  before  the  file  from 
the  Moscow  bureau  reaches  New 
York.  The  time  lag  frequently  is  as 
much  as  an  hour.  During  that  inter¬ 
val  American  news  agencies  are  forced 
to  carry  the  freshest  Moscow  news 
under  New  York  or  London  datelines. 

In  recent  days  Moscow  authorities 
have  allowed  more  independent  re¬ 
porting  by  United  Press  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Moscow.  Henry  Shapiro  was 
able  to  give  dramatic  descriptions  of 
this  week’s  air  raid  on  Moscow. 

In  the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  United  Press,  cable  writers  give 
client  editors  the  maximum  possible 
assistance  in  judging  the  claims  of  the 
two  sides,  chiefly  by  the  liberal  use 
of  bracketed  material.  German  claims 
are  thus  brought  in  juxtaposition 
with  Russian  counter  claims  and  vice 
versa. 

United  Press  undated  leads,  com¬ 
bining  the  most  important  news  from 
both  sides,  guide  editors  still  further, 
usually  by  recalling  previous  claims 
and  comparing  them  with  current 
communiques. 

Traatmitsien  Spaadad  Up 
Due  partly  to  the  timing  of  the 
German  and  Russian  day  communi¬ 
ques  and  partly  to  the  usually  more 
sensational  nature  of  the  German  com¬ 
muniques,  the  latter  usually  win  the 
headline  race  in  American  afternoon 
newspapers.  The  Russian  com¬ 
munique  reaches  New  York  normally 
between  6:00  and  7:30  A.M.,  the  Ger¬ 
man  slightly  later.  Editors  are  in¬ 
clined  to  reach  for  what  seems  to  be 
the  later  development. 

At  the  start  of  the  war  transmis¬ 
sion  from  Moscow  to  New  York  was  a 
big  headache.  Urgent  wireless  mes¬ 
sages  averaged  hours  in  transmission. 
During  the  past  two  weeks,  however, 
Russian  communication  authorities 
have  speeded  up  considerably.  Now, 


barring  atmospheric  disturbances,  ur. 
gent  bulletins  reach  New  York  withi.  * 
30  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Much  of  the  copy  from  the  Moscot 
bureau  of  the  United  Press  is  dupli. 
cated  to  New  York  by  two  or  thr* 
channels  to  insure  speed,  includin 
one  route  which  costs  48  cents  oe 
word. 

Transmission  from  Berlin  to  Nei 
York  by  wireless,  either  direct  or  r* 
layed  via  Switzerland,  continues  co* 
sistently  fast,  15  to  20  minutes  for  u» 
gent  bulletins. 

By  J.  C.  OESTREICHER 
Director  of  Foreign  Service,  I 
International  News  Service 

TO  a  rewrite  man  or  an  editor  qi 

the  receiving  end  of  a  cable  des^ 
news  from  Berlin  and  Moscow  tod^ 
is  a  nightmare 
in  spades,  dou¬ 
bled  and  redou¬ 
bled. 

Nothing  in  this 
whole  war  has 
been  more  fan¬ 
tastic  than  the 
diametrically  op¬ 
posed  claims  put 
forward  by  the 
Germans  and  the 
Russians.  It  is 
extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  evaluate 
this  material  and 
to  present  it  fai  _ 

The  totalitarian  propagandists  simp! 
don’t  give  you  a  chance. 

As  has  frequently  been  pointed  014 1 
the  actual  communiques  issued  by  tig 
German  High  Command  have  in  thi 
past  been  accurate.  They  certainlj 
were  as  regards  Norway,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland,  despite  all  the  ef-  ^ 
forts  of  the  French  and  British  to  dis-  r 
guise  the  true  situation. 


Garmaa  Commuaiquas  Arc  Satpect 

It  was  assumed  that  the  same  woulc 
prevail  in  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
it  apparently  did  until  Reichsfuehrei 
Adolf  Hitler  went  up  to  the  easten 
front  and  took  a  personal  hand  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  statements.  Now  they  too  an 
suspect.  When  the  campaign  was  only 
a  week  old,  Berlin  announced  that  vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  Red  air  force  had 
been  destroyed.  Every  day  since  havt 
come  admissions  that  the  Luftwaffe  is 
still  being  engaged  by  this  self-samt 
air  force. 

So  far  as  the  Russians  are  concemedl 
the  only  precedent  we  had  to  go  by 
was  the  war  with  Finland  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  In  that  conflict.  Moscow 
did  not  exaggerate  unduly.  If  the 
Russians  are  truthful  now.  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  not. 

Faced  with  this  tantalizing  situation 
we  have  worked  out  the  following 
routine: 

1.  Treat  the  official,  published  Ger¬ 
man  and  Russian  communiques  as  au¬ 
thentic.  When  there  is  wide  disparity 
between  them,  some  attempt  is  mad*^ 
to  bridge  the  gaps  by  means  of  anF 
explanatory  editor’s  note  or  an  un¬ 
dated  suntunary. 

2.  Handle  the  “amplification”  oi 
communiques  given  out  by  Germar. 
or  Russian  spokesmen  wiffi  a  great 
deal  of  reserve.  The  same  applies  to 
material  circulated  by  Tass  and  DNB. 
the  Russian  and  German  news  agen¬ 
cies,  and  by  the  government  radios. 

3.  Pass  up  the  sheer  propaganda- 
when  possible — entirely. 

’The  latter  point  may  need  somt 
elucidation.  Many  thousands  of  words 
of  outright  propaganda  flow  into  my 
office  from  Berlin  and  Moscow  every 
day.  Most  of  it  is  broadcast.  All  ol^ 
it  has  to  be  copied  and  read,  but  there 
is  a  very  large  wastepaper  basket  next 
to  my  desk  where  the  masterpieces  of 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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The  CLEVELAND 
\  2-in-l  MARKET 

ij  (1)  Greater  Cleveland 
(2)  26  Adjacent  Counties 

f  fheLARGESTond 

SECOND  LARGEST 

Retail  Markets  in  Ohio 


fiREATER 

RLEVEUHO 


MJARENT 

COUNTIES 


STARK 

COUNTY 

(CmlMl 


Take  an  airplane 
ride  o\er  the 
Cleveland  2-in-l 
market,  consisting 
of  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  adjacent  counties, 
and  you  will  see  hundreds  of  spots  like  the  one  in 
the  picture  above.  Every  day  sees  a  quickening 
in  the  “all-out”  defense  production  schedule.  It  is 
definitely  full  speed  ahead. 


the  result  of  which 
is  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  more 
merchandise  of 
every  possible  description  in  every  price  range. 
Advertisers  who  are  stepping  up  their  schedules 
to  meet  this  demand  are  covering  the  Cleveland 
2-in-l  market  effectively  and  economically  with 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  gives  you  a  low 
cost  per  reader  because  it  is  the  ONE  newspaper 
that  delivers  intensive  and  extensive  coverage,  not 
only  of  Greater  Cleveland,  but  of  every  single  one 
of  the  141  other  cities  located  in  this  2-in-l  market. 


$381,210,772  $235,153,248  $95,295,599  $63,509,458  $63,491,372 


There  is  likewise  a  decided  increase  in  the  spend¬ 
able  income  being  loosed  by  the  heavy  pay  rolls. 
Employment  is  up  more  than  in  this  area, 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  W oodward,  Inc, 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEpj 


^koti  “Takai, 


A  KANSAS  CITY  florist  was  so 

pleased  with  the  Star’s  recent 
spread  about  the  Arkansas  University 
student  who  followed  a  blonde  home 
from  the  Kentucky  Derby,  says  the 
AP’s  house  organ,  Inter-office,  that 
he  sent  a  huge  bouquet  of  flowers  to 
the  Star’s  city  desk.  A  note  attached 
read: 

“It  was  so  refreshing  to  read  some¬ 
thing  but  war  news  that  I’m  showing 
my  personal  appreciation  with  these 
flowers.  Let’s  have  more  human  in¬ 
terest  stories.” 


the  haggard,  cowering  office  workers 
by  only  fractions  of  a  centimeter. 

“Ted  Armstrong,  sports  editor,  made 
a  hood  of  a  handkerchief  and  tried  for 
an  hour  to  catch  one  of  the  bats.  Paul 
Whitaker,  Elmmett  Kyle,  Virgil  Hen¬ 
derson  and  C.  Lopez,  printers,  swung 
galleys.  Less  industrious  p>ersons 
ducked.” 

It  was  early  morning  before  the  bats 
were  captured. 


READEIRS  of  the  Perry  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  weekly, 
were  advised  in  the  pre-holiday  edi¬ 
tion  that  “getting  out  a  newspaper 
every  week  is  an  awful  grind,”  and 
thus  no  paper  during  the  Fourth  of 
July  week. 

“We  feel  sure  our  subscribers  will 
not  begrudge  us  this  week  for  rest 
and  recreation,”  said  Editor  James  S. 
Magee. 


IT  WAS  HARD  to  get  a  good  shot  of 

three  sleeping  bats  in  a  tree,  so 
Photographer  Kent  Spring,  of  the 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times,  broke  off 
the  limb  and  carried  it  to  his  studio, 
bats  and  all.  After  photographing  the 
winged  mammals,  Spring  went  out 
to  dinner.  What  ensued  is  described 
in  the  Times  by  Editor  Joe  Croom  as 
follows: 

“Darkness  fell,  the  bats  awoke. 
From  early  in  the  evening  until  press 
time  this  morning  the  untiring,  flying 
raiders  zoomed  from  comer  to  corner, 
high  and  low,  missing  electric  fans, 
doors,  the  city  editor,  spittoons,  and 


THE  Texarkana  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
gets  a  correction  in  pencil  on  a  post¬ 
card: 

“Editor:  Noticed  an  item  in  the 
News  stating  I  had  anounced  my 
daughters  marrage.  I  want  It  cor- 
ected.  Such  thing  some  one  just 
forged  my  name.  So  please  correct  it. 

“Mrs.  - . 

“P.S.  She  married  that  Boy.  But  I 
did  not  announce  It.” 


Kditoh  &  Pi'BLisHEK  will  pay  $2.00  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Tho'ie 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


MU  in 


■eay$  soietbiig ! 


Moybe  defense  spending  has  tripled  poy  rolls  in 
West  Pretxel,  Mont.  (Pop.  456) — but  so  whot? 
Defense  spending  con  achieve  statistical  wonders 
in  little  markets  .  .  .  and  in  poor  big  markets  .  .  . 
without  enriching  marketers. 

But  when  defense  spending  odds  24%  within  a 
year  to  pay  rolls  in'o  market  like  Houston — which 
is  BIG  in  populotion  (second  in  the  South) — BIG 
in  weolth  (first  in  the  South  in  Retail  Soles)— «nd 
o  market  that  is  NORMALLY  above  overoge — that 
means  something! 

And  you  con  scoop  the  creom  from  rich,  big 
Houston  with  The  Houston  Chronicle  .  .  .  lender 
in  Circulation  and  Advertising  for  28  consecutive 


Texas  Largest  Daily  Newspaper — Meriting  or  Evening 


R.  W.  McCarthy  The  Bronhom  Company 

National  Advertising  Monoger  Notional  Representatives 


Mason  to  Head  N.Y.U. 
Journalism  School 


Dr.  Gregory  Mason,  author,  anthro¬ 
pologist  and  former  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
_  Department  of 


HAZARDS  OF  RURAL  driving  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Chicago  Tribune: 

“Mrs.  Nancy  Campbell  was  seriously 
injured  yesterday  when  she  drove  into 
a  tree  near  Lake  Forest  while  trying 
to  chase  a  beet  out  of  her  car.” 

Jeter  Bryan,  reporter,  Hobart 
(Okla.)  Democrat-Chief,  succeeded 
Clarence  Frost  as  new  editor  when 
Frost  went  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  July  1  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  school  of  journcdism. 


WISCONSIN  MEETING 

Publishers,  business  and  advertising 
managers  from  14  Wisconsin  daily 
newspapers  attended  the  first  two-day 
summer  outing  sponsored  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspaper  League  at 
Lake  Lawn  resort  on  Delavan  lake, 
Wis.,  July  17-18. 


Journalism  in 
the  New  York 
Uni  versity 
School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Accounts 
and  Finance, 
Chancellor  Harry 
Woodbum  Chase 
announced  Mon¬ 
day. 

Dr.  Mason, 
who  joined  the 
N.  Y.  U.  faculty 
Dr.  Gregory  Meson  assistant 

professor  in  1937 
following  a  colorful  career  as  leader 
of  archaeological  expeditions,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  Henry  Bailey  Rathbone, 
whose  retirement  will  take  place  Sept. 
1.  Dr.  Mason  also  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor. 

George  Polk  Appointed 
Chancellor  Chase  annoimced  also 
the  appointment  of  George  W.  Polk 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for¬ 
eign  news  desk  as  lecturer  in  journal¬ 
ism  for  1941-1942.  Mr.  Polk  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  from 
his  paper.  It  was  also  announced  that 
extension  of  military  leaves  of  absence 
had  been  granted  to  two  members  of 


the  Journalism  Department.  John  S 
Hamilton,  who  has  been  promotei 
from  assistant  to  associate  professo* 
and  who  is  serving  as  a  major  at  tb 
War  Department’s  bureau  of  publi 
information,  and  Associate  Professo 
John  Bakeless,  captain  in  the  militar 
intelligence  division  in  Washington. 

The  new  Journalism  Departmen 
head  is  53  years  old  and  a  native  q 
New  York  City.  He  received  hi 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  William 
College  in  1911  and  in  1938  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosoph 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali 
fornia  for  his  studies  in  anthropologj  B 

During  1912-13  he  was  a  speck.  ^ 
writer  for  the  New  York  Sun  anc 
from  1914  to  1920  he  was  a  member  d. 
the  editorial  staff  of  Outlook. 

Following  a  brief  interval  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Japan  Advertisei 
he  returned  to  Outlook  to  cover  th 
United  States  Army  in  France  and  th( 
British  Navy  in  its  anti-submarim 
operations. 

Dr.  Mason  was  organizer  and  leade; 
of  a  number  of  exploring  expedition 
to  South  America  and  Central  Americ 
from  1926  to  1936  and  is  the  author  d 
several  books. 


STUDY  NO.  38 

No.  38  in  the  Continuing  Study  d 
Newspaper  Reading  has  been  releasee 
by  the  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  study  is  on  the  April  3( 
issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
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The  greatest  city  coverage  adve 
of  any  newspaper  in  the^  ship 
U.S.***completely  dominat- 
ing  the  best  market  in  the  ‘nen 
richest  state  in  the  union. 


Se//s  Central  New  York  at  One  Low  Cost 


THE  SYRACUSE 


HERALD-JOURNAL-  d 


ASK  YOUR  PAUL  BLOCK  REPRESENTATIVE 
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The  Evening  Bulletin  Leads 
All  Philadelphia  Daily  News¬ 
papers  in  Total  Advertising 


Here  are  the  Figures  for  the  First  6  Months  of  1941 
Continuing  The  Bulletin ’s  Leadership  of  Many  Years 


(Source — Media  Records) 


Retail  Display 
Advertising 


Bulletin  Leadership 
in  Retail  Display 


National  Advertising  I  Bulletin  Leadership 


Total  Advertising 


Bulletin  Leadership 


Including  General,  in  National  Advertising  I  Including  Legal  and  in  Total  Advertising 


Over  Other  Newspapers  I  Automotive,  Financial  Over  Other  Newspapers  I  Classihed  Advertising  Over  Other  Newspapers 


BULLETIN  (E) 


1,538,115 


6,514,256 


INQUIRER  (M) 

2,648,279 

U00,70S 

1,108,201 

429.914 

5,254,562 

1,259.694 

LEDGER  (E) 

3,108,879 

S40.108 

848,303 

689.812 

4,341,715 

2.172.541 

RECORD  (M) 

1,890,895 

2.058.092 

799,465 

738.650 

3,405358 

3.108.698 

NEWS  (T) 

1,225,529 

2.723.458 

414,653 

1,123,462 

1,784,536 

4.729.720 

SUNDAY 

Newspapers 

INQUIRER  (S) 

1,564,759 

Bulletin  Does  Sot 
Publish  a 

Sunday  Newspaper 

604,248 

Bulletin  Does  Not 
Publish  a 

Sunday  Newspaper 

3,133,699 

Bulletin  Does  Not 
Publish  a 

Sunday  Newspaper 

RECORD  (S) 

1,128,614 

Bulletin  Does  Sot 
Publish  a 

Sunday  Newspaper 

743,546 

Bulletin  Does  Not 
Publish  a 

Sunday  Newspaper 

2,306,905 

Bulletin  Does  Not 
Publish  a 

Sunday  Sewspaper 

/  SPECIAL  NOTE 

,  I  Included  in  the  above  figures  is  a  total 

(E)  Evening  )  of  l,29S,61S  lines  of  advertising  in 
/  classifications  such  as  Wines,  Liquor, 
rtM  \  ma  •  ^  \  Rotogravure,  Comic  Supplements, 

(,M)  Morning  1  American  Weekly  and  This  Week, 
I  classifications  not  carried  by  The 
I  Bulletin  and  divided  as  shown  at  the 
'  right: 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
Bulletin  (E)  None 

Inquirer  (M)  200375 

Record  (M)  162,676 

Ledger  (E)  108,231 

News  (T)  24,431 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
Inquirer  (S)  231,023 

Record  (S)  568,742 


(T)  Tabloid 
(S)  Sunday 


Total  Daily  BL 
Sunday  Newspapers 


1,295,678 


The  Evening  Bulletin’s  outstanding  performance  as  an 
advertising  medium  is  based  upon  more  than  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  daily  circulation  (479,093),  its  coverage  of 
131,733  more  families  in  the  Philadelphia  Trading 
Area  than  any  other  daily  newspaper  and  its  circulation 
increase  over  the  previous  year  in  twenty-three  out  of 
the  last  twenty-four  months. 

Advertisers  in  The  Bulletin  benefit  from  quantity 
and  quality  of  circulation.  Years  of  editorial  policy 
that  places  readers’  interests  first,  together  with  long 


VI  nciirltf  re(u^3 


experience  and  success  in  satisfying  the  reading  habits, 
preferences  and  interests  of  Philadelphians,  have 
created  a  bond  of  confidence,  thorough  readership 
and  aflfection  between  The  Bulletin  and  its  many 
readers  that  provides  the  best  foundation  for  effective 
advertising. 

The  advertiser’s  message  in  The  Evening  Bulletin  is 
thus  given  increased  opportunity  to  be  read,  believed 
and  acted  upon  at  one  of  the  lowest  advertising  costs 
in  America.  Consult  your  advertising  agency. 


Copyriqht  ISkl,  Bulletin  Company.  Philadelphia 


EDITOR 


publisher! 


AP  Raises  Assessments 
In  Decennial  Revision 


THE  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  notified  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  an  increase  in  expenses, 
in  accordance  with  the  regular  decen¬ 
nial  revision  of  apportionments  based 
on  the  Federal  Census.  This  is  the 
first  increase  in  AP  assessments  since 
1910,  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
and  it  represents  the  board’s  estimate 
of  what  the  organization  needs  for  its 
operations  during  the  next  ten-year 
period. 

The  increase  amounts  to  about 
$600,000  a  year  and  it  is  apportioned 
among  members  according  to  the  lit¬ 
erate  population  of  their  cities  of  pub¬ 
lication.  The  increase  represents 
about  50%  of  the  $1,200,000  by  which 
the  annual  assessment  was  cut  in 
1930,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  is 
less  by  $200,000  than  the  $800,000 
which  was  returned  to  the  members 
during  the  past  decade.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  AP  has  levied  no  special 
assessments  for  war  coverage,  and 
that  the  new  annual  budget  is  actu¬ 
ally  less  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
despite  institution  of  the  five-day 
week  with  its  requirement  of  a  25% 
increase  in  personnel  and  widespread 
increases  in  average  pay  since  1930. 

Netificatien  to  Mombort 

The  notification  of  the  new  sched¬ 
ule  was  sent  by  President  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“To  THE  Members  of  the  Associated 

Press; 

“Since  the  organization  of  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  it  has  been  the  policy  to 
pro-rate  the  expenses  on  the  basis  of 
the  population  of  the  cities  served  by 
Associated  Press  newspapers.  Also  it 
has  been  the  policy  decennially  to  re¬ 
apportion  the  expenses  on  the  basis 
of  literate  population  as  shown  by  the 
decennial  federal  census.  In  this  way 
an  equitable  apportionment  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

“The  Board  has  reviewed  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  assessment  plan  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  concluded  that 
the  formula,  with  minor  adjustments 
because  of  changed  conditions,  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  equitably.  The  plan 
is  explained  in  the  enclosed  memo¬ 
randum. 

“In  particular  the  Board  has  studied 
the  financial  operation  since  the  last 
decennial  revision.  At  that  time  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  depression. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  members  the 
Management  over  a  period  of  several 
years  instituted  economies  which  were 
reflected  in  the  general  revision  of 
assessments  by  reductions  in  an 
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amount  of  $1,200,000  per  year  and  the  i 
return  to  members  for  several  years  of 
excess  over  requirements  amounting 
to  several  additional  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  a  year.  These  savings  i 
related  solely  to  the  general  news  ser-  j 
vice  and  not  to  the  special  services 
subscribed  for  by  members,  which  fre-  . 
quently  permitted  them  to  enjoy  , 
economies  in  their  individual  opera¬ 
tion.  J 

“The  announcement  at  that  time 
called  members’  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  economies  were  of  ' 
such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be 
continued  indefinitely  without  disad¬ 
vantage  to  the  service. 

“The  Board  of  Directors  has  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  restoration 
of  part  of  the  1932  reductions  can  no 
longer  be  postponed  if  the  interests  ' 
of  the  service  and  of  the  members  is 
to  be  served.  It  has  therefore  in¬ 
structed  the  Management  to  include  in 
the  decennial  revision  approximately 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  1932 
reduction  of  assessments,  this  sum  to 
be  included  in  the  general  apportion¬ 
ment  under  the  new  tables. 

“The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Management  in  producing  an  un¬ 
equaled  domestic  and  world-wide 
service  under  conditions  of  utmost 
difficulty  is  attested  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  expressions  at  state  meetings  and 
in  communications  to  the  Board  and 
to  the  Management.  That  the  service 
must  not  be  impaired  through  lack  of 
additional  funds  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  it  at  its  present 
level  of  efficiency  is,  I  am  sure,  the 
desire  of  every  member. 

"By  Order  of  the  Board, 

“Robert  McLean, 
President.  ’ 

■ 

Hoe  Officers  Cleared 
As  Suit  Is  Dismissed 

Dismissing  a  derivative  suit  brought 
by  minority  stockholders  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  to  recover  $3,000,000  from  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  and  others  in  connection  with 
various  actions  by  the  officers,  direc¬ 
tors  and  bankers  of  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
concerning  the  firm’s  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  in  recent  years.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Charles  W,  Froessel  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  July  23  rendered  an  opinion  ex¬ 
onerating  Hoe’s  defendant  officers  of 
any  malevolent  design  or  impropriety 
in  the  bringing  of  the  equity  receiver¬ 
ship  suit. 

The  court  also  exonerated  all  the 
defendants  of  any  alleged  impropriety 
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PROPOSE  TAX  ON  BILLBOARDS,  RADIO  BILLINGS  . 

AT  A  NIGHT  session  Wednesday,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
revised  the  pending  tax  bill  to  impose  levies  on  radio  broadcast  time  sold 
for  advertising  purposes  and  on  billboard  space.  The  tax  on  annual  net 
broadcasting  time  sales  would  be:  $100,000  and  under,  no  tax;  between  $100,- 
000  and  $500,000,  5%;  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000,  10%;  over  $1,000,000. 
15%.  On  billboards:  each  billboard  300  square  feet  or  less,  $5;  300  to  600 
square  feet,  $8;  over  600  square  feet,  $8. 

HOTTELET,  ALLEN  DUE  IN  NEW  YORK  AUG.  1 

RICHARD  HOTTELET,  United  Press  correspondent  freed  last  week  in  Berlin 
after  nearly  four  months’  imprisonment  on  charges  of  “suspicion  of  espion¬ 
age,”  is  in  Lisbon  to  sail  on  the  liner  West  Point.  He  is  expected  in  New  York  « 
about  Aug.  1,  the  UP.  said  July  24.  Jay  Allen,  North  American  Newspaper* 
Alliance  correspondent,  who  was  freed  at  the  same  time  in  a  deal  between 
the  U.  S.  and  German  governments,  also  was  understood  to  be  returning  on 
the  West  Point.  Allen  had  been  held  in  occupied  France  several  months  for 
crossing  its  border  without  a  permit. 


and  held  that  the  receivership  oper¬ 
ated  to  the  advantage  of  the  company 
in  the  light  of  its  financial  difficulties. 

Judge  FroesseTs  ruling,  ending  a 
suit  started  in  1936,  was  accompanied 
by  a  26-page  opinion.  The  suit  re¬ 
quired  seven  weeks  for  trial,  during 
which  6,000  pages  of  testimony  were 
taken,  500  exhibits  were  introduced 
into  evidence  and  800  pages  of  briefs 
were  filed. 

Originally  the  complaint  contained 
six  causes  of  action,  two  of  which 
were  dismissed  by  the  appellate  courts. 
The  four  remaining  causes  brought  to 
trial  were  dismissed  by  Judge 
Froessel. 

IOWA  DAILY  SOLD 

Burlington,  la.,  July  21 — Sale  of  the 
Burlington  Daily  Hawk-Eye  Gazette 
was  announced  today.  The  newspa¬ 
per,  published  continuously  since  1833. 
was  sold  to  Clarence  W.  Moody,  edi¬ 
tor  and  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribune;  John  P. 


Harris,  publisher  of  the  Hutchinton 
(Kan.)  News-Herald;  and  Sidney  F 
Harris,  publisher  of  the  Ottawa 
(Kan.)  Herald.  Moody  will  be  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Hawk- 
Eye  Gazette,  taking  the  place  of  J 
Tracy  Garret,  deceased.  Omer  N 
Custer,  former  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  will  continue  to  live  in  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  and  publish  the  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister-Mail  there,  of  which  he  is  also 
president. 

Fight  Censor  Threat 
In  Massachusetts 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  24 — TTie  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Press  Association  joined  with 
book  dealers,  periodical  distributon 
and  Massachusetts  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants  in  opposing  a  legislative 
measure  that  would  set  up  a  state 
censor  of  printed  matter.  At  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  Tuesday  the  opponents 
outnumbered  the  proponents  by  s 
wide  margin.  P 
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Advertising's  Case 
Stated  By  Weld 

continued  from  page  5 

so  substantial  that  many  of  the  leading 
oil  companies  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  put  out  a  third  grade  gasoline  to 
meet  this  competition. 

The  explanation  of  this  cut-price  competi¬ 
tion  is  as  follows:  The  leading  companies 
undertake  development  expenses  in  the  form 
of  product  research  and  promotion  expense  to 
establish  mass  markets.  They  put  out  a  high 
grade  of  gasoline,  and  charge  a  price  to  cover 
the  expenses  necessary.  Along  come  the  cut- 
price  outfits  with  an  inferior  product  and  no 
development  expenses.  They  crowd  in  and 
get  a  small  segment  of  the  market  developed 
by  the  advertisers.  They  are  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  leading  companies,  but  they  per¬ 
form  a  social  service  because  they  furnish  an 
effective  curb  against  high  prices.  Although 
they  furnish  this  curb,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  real  progress  in  the  industry  is  due  to 
those  companies  who  undertake  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  who  establish  markets  for  their 


What  has  been  said  of  product  dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  improvement  applies 
definitely  to  gasoline.  Many  think  and 
say  that  all  brands  of  gasoline  are 
alike  and  that  therefore  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  them  is  a  social  waste.  Al¬ 
though  the  differences  cannot  be  de¬ 
tected  by  appearance,  and  although 
many  motorists  cannot  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  motors,  the  fact  is  that 
they  vary  materially  in  their  per¬ 
formance  characteristics  at  any  one 
time. 

This  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  William  S. 
I'arisb.  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (N.  J.),  in  his  testimony  on  the  Har¬ 
rington  Marketing-Divorcement  Bill.  He  told 
about  a  test  made  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
winter  of  1937  where  it  was  found  that  the 
volatility  of  various  advertised  brands  of  gaso¬ 
line  varied  from  14.5%  at  158  deg.  F.  to  22% 
at  158  deg.  F.  He  said  that  “a  car  using  the 
first  of  these  gasolines  in  the  winter  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  would  require  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  as  much  time  to  start,  and 
use  twice  as  much  current  from  the  storage 
battery  as  a  car  using  the  second  gasoline.” 


Since  octane  rating  is  an  index  of  delivery 
of  anti  knock  quality,  this  increase  from  52 
in  1920  to  75  in  1940,  or  44^%,  means  that 
the  gasoline  of  today  is  an  entirely  different 
product  from  the  gasoline  of  1920.  Octane 
number  is,  of  course,  merely  the  yardstick  for 
measuring  anti  knock.  In  terms  of  potential 
power  and  economy  of  operation  of  the  motor, 
the  improvement  is  far  greater  than  this. 
Since  1938  other  important  improvements  have 
been  made.  The  most  hardened  skeptic  will 
have  to  admit  that  real  improvement  has  been 
made  during  recent  years.  During  this  period 
from  1920  to  1940  the  average  retail  price  of 
gasoline  has  been  reduced  from  29%c  to  124*  c 
per  gallon  (not  including  taxes). 

Mr.  Farish  explained  in  his  testimony  on 
the  Harrington  Marketing-Divorcement  Bill 
that  the  improvements  in  gasoline  had  not 
l)een  so  much  the  result  of  remarkable  new 
discoveries  made  over  night,  as  they  were  the 
results  of  a  succession  of  painstaking  small 
changes.  These  changes  were  made  along 
with  technical  developments  in  the  automobile 
industry.  They  permitted  the  adoption  of 
high  compression  motors,  which  have  made 
possible  increased  operating  efficiency. 

Advertising  Brought  Improvements 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  op- 


Back  Zenger  Shrine  * 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvanie  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  adopted  the  following 
resolution  at  a  recent  meeting: 

"RESOLVED,  THAT  the  PNPA 
comprising  250  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  endorses  the  plan  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  at  Eastchester, 

New  York,  and  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  to  institute  a  national  shrine 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with  this  g 
church  as  its  center.  * 

"The  PNPA  points  out  that  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  equal  administration  of 
justice  on  the  American  continent 
were  given  historic  recognition  in 
1733  in  the  trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger.  Zenger  was  charged  with 
printing  forbidden  news  in  defiance 


products. 

(3)  Competition  results  in  product 
differentiation  and  improvement. 

One  of  the  results  of  competitive 
advertising  is  that  each  company  is 
constantly  looking  for  methods  to 
make  its  products  different  from  and 
better  than  those  of  its  competitors. 
It  is  looking  for  “talking  points”  to 
play  up  in  its  advertising.  Advertising 
is  often  charged  with  bringing  about 
inconsequential  differences  or  of  add¬ 
ing  worthless  gadgets  to  its  products. 

But  who  is  to  decide  whether  an  im¬ 
provement  is  worth  while?  Obviously 
the  consumer  makes  the  final  deci¬ 
sion.  TTiis  applies  to  minor  improve¬ 
ments  as  well  as  to  radical  ones. 

Tremendous  Improvements 

But  the  important  point  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  that  although  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  any  one  year  are  apt 
to  be  of  minor  importance,  the  result 
over  a  period  of  years  may  be  of  great 
significance.  Any  number  of  examples 
could  be  cited.  Household  refrigera¬ 
tors,  for  example.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  relatively  crude  affairs. 
During  the  past  10  or  15  years  food 
storage  capacity  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased;  consumption  of  current  has 
radically  declined;  noisiness  has  been 
cut  down;  the  length  of  time  to  freeze 
ice  cubes  has  been  greatly  reduced; 
and  while  all  these  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  the  price  has 
been  definitely  reduced.  These  things 
were  not  accomplished  overnight. 
They  were  done  gradually,  a  little  at  a 
time.  The  automobile  furnishes  an¬ 
other  conspicuous  example.  The  same 
is  true  of  radio  sets,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  many  other  products,  in¬ 
cluding  gasoline,  as  we’ll  see  below. 

(4)  Different  brands  of  gasoline  vary 
in  quality. 
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He  also  cited  the  results  of  a  test  made  in 
the  summer  of  1936  in  South  Carolina  where 
there  was  a  variation  in  vapor  pressure  for 
s.tmples  of  advertised  brands  from  5.9  lb. 
to  9.7  lb.  He  explained  that  vapor  pressure 
is  the  factor  which  principally  affects  mileaRe 
per  gallon  because  of  its  relation  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  richness  of  mixture.  He  said  that  “in 
South  Carolina  summer  weather  the  lower- 
vapor-pressure  gasoline  will  give  15  to  20% 
more  mileage,  which  means  a  saving  to  the 
consumer  of  as  much  as  3  to  4  cents  a  gallon.” 

Octane  Comparisons 

Mr.  Farish  also  referred  to  a  test  made  in 
Newark  in  1938  where  a  difference  of  four 
octane  numbers  was  found  between  the  best 
and  poorest  “regular”  ga.solines.  He  explained 
that  these  comparisons  referred  only  to  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brands  of  good  public 
acceptance  and  that  if  comparisons  had  in¬ 
cluded  local  brands,  the  variations  would  have 
been  greater.  These  comparisons  are  not  un¬ 
usual.  Oil  companies  are  continually  analyz¬ 
ing  their  own  and  competing  brands  and  oil 
men  know  of  the  differences  that  exist. 

(5)  Improvements  in  gasoline  over  a 
period  of  years  have  been  astonishing. 

More  important  than  the  variation  in 
quality  of  different  brands  of  gasoline 
at  any  one  time  is  the  fact  that  the 
gradual  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  has  resulted  in  a  product  that  is 
vastly  better  than  the  gasoline  of  15 
or  20  years  ago.  In  fact,  gasoline 
furnishes  a  splendid  example  of  the 
results  of  the  striving  for  product  dif¬ 
ferentiation,  and  the  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  that  results. 

Gasoline  has  many  different  qualities  or 
characteristics,  all  of  which  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  but  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of 
tbe  improvement  that  has  taken  place  is  found 
in  the  following  table  of  typical  octane  ratings 
of  gasoline  for  selected  years  since  1920: 
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portunity  to  capitalize  on  improve¬ 
ments  ffirough  advertising  has  been 
a  potent  force  in  bringing  these  im¬ 
provements  about.  The  tendency  to 
belittle  the  small  differences  in  com¬ 
peting  products  at  any  one  time  com¬ 
pletely  disregards  the  longer-time 
changes  that  result  in  such  definite 
improvement.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
restrictions  on  our  economic  system 
that  decrease  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
fit  from  product  differentiation,  how¬ 
ever  unimportant  the  differences  ap¬ 
pear  at  any  one  time,  would  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  in  our 
economic  system  toward  improvement 
of  products. 

(6)  Advertising  is  of  practical  value 
in  the  marketing  of  petroleum  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Much  that  has  been  said  in  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs  is  of  a  fundamental 
philosophic  nature,  but  hets  been 


of  the  Colonial  Government,  and 
was  sustained  in  his  defiance  by  the 
Royal  Court.  A  Pennsylvania  law¬ 
yer,  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  ably  defended  him." 

The  village  green  before  historic 
St.  Paul's  was  the  scene  of  most  of 
these  historic  events. 


necessary  to  explain  the  part  that  ad¬ 
vertising  plays  in  our  free  competitive 
system.  There  are  also  the  practical 
day-to-day  business  applications  of 
advertising  that  help  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods. 

In  the  first  place,  advertising  helps 
to  move  petroleum  products  into  the 
hands  of  consumers.  It  supplants  the 
more  expensive  method  of  personal 
salesmanship  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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ave  to  ■ — market  deserves  a  favored  position  on  your 
national  schedules.  Will  gladly  send  you  support¬ 
ing  data. 
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Deep  underground  in 
Butte  mines,  ore  is 
drilled,  blasted  loose, 
and  transported  to  the 
reduction  works — pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  following 
eight  major  steps  neces- 
tory  to  obtoin  pure 
copper  from  earth- 
bound  Montano  ores, 


OTHER  VITAL  METALS 

In  addition  to  the  production  and  fabri¬ 
cation  of  copper  and  copper-alloys, 
Anaconda  produces  zinc,  lead  and  other 
important  non-ferrous  metals,  as  well  as 
nodulized  manganese  ore  .  . .  all  essen¬ 
tial  to  national  defense. 
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Advertising's  Cose 
Stated  By  Weld 

continued  from  page  16 

results  in  increased  sales.  Individual 
campaigns  often  result  in  increased 
volume. 

Furthermore,  advertising  reduces 
the  amotmt  of  switching  from  one 
brand  to  other  brands;  it  means  more 
customers  per  dealer;  it  furnishes 
valuable  information  to  salesmen;  it 
helps  to  build  up  loyal  dealers;  in¬ 
creases  the  rate  of  turn-over  through 
bulk  plants  and  through  dealers.  In 
short,  it  has  helped  in  creating  and 
maintaining  a  distributing  system  that 
is  more  efficient  and  less  costly  than 
it  could  have  been  without  advertising. 

(7)  The  cost  of  advertising  per  unit 
of  product  is  extremely  low. 

As  compared  with  other  industries 
the  cost  of  advertising  oil  products, 
especially  gasoline,  is  way  below  the 
average.  It  is  to  be  measured  in  tenths 
of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

(8)  Government  restriction  of  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  a  definite  step  to¬ 
ward  the  destruction  of  our  competi¬ 
tive  economy. 

If  one  believes  that  we  make  pro¬ 
gress  through  our  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  competition,  he  can’t  help 
believing  in  advertising.  Without  ad¬ 
vertising  there  would  be  little  incen¬ 
tive  to  strive  for  product  differences, 
which  mean  product  improvement.  As 
pointed  out  above,  gradual  changes 
result  over  a  pteriod  of  time  in  substan¬ 
tial  improvement  and  progress.  And 
this  striving  for  improvements  is  de¬ 
finitely  stimulated  by  the  right  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  public  to  buy — a  right  that 
is  inherent  in  our  free  economy. 

Although  this  aspect  of  advertising 
alone  is  enough  to  justify  it,  there  are 
even  broader  and  more  basic  accom¬ 
plishments  of  advertising  that  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Advertising 
has  contributed  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mass  demand,  without  which 
large-scale  production,  with  low  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible. 

It  has  made  people  want  things  so 
that  they  are  willing  to  work  in  order 
to  get  them.  It  has  been  a  factor  in 
making  business  men  willing  to  invest 
in  new  production  facilities.  This  in 
turn  has  resulted  in  production  of 
more  goods  and  in  giving  more  people 
employment  and  earning  power.  In 
short,  advertising  has  been  one  factor 
in  raising  the  standard  of  living  and  in 
increasing  national  income  from 
around  $100  per  capita  in  1850  to 
around  $600  per  capita  today.  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  a  basic  stimulus  to 
lower  costs,  increased  investment, 
greater  production,  improved  pro¬ 
ducts,  increased  earning  power,  and 
rising  standards  of  living. 
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Arnold  Denies 
Attack  on  Advertising 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  23 — Thur¬ 
man  Arnold,  Department  of  Justiae 
“trust  buster,”  scoffed  this  week  at 
reports  that  he  has  set  out  to  show 
that  advertising  of  gasoline  brand 
names  is  a  waste  of  consumers’  money. 

“The  more  they  advertise  the  bet¬ 
ter,”  the  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  said.  “I’m  not  interested  at  all 
in  the  subject  of  waste;  my  job  is  to 
prevent  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law.” 

Major  oil  producers  have  been  asked 
to  respond  to  six  questionnaires,  one 
of  which  is  confined  to  the  subject  of 
advertising,  while  another  deals  with 
promotion  of  brands. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  is  to  supply  the  Government  with 
facts  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  against  American 
Petroleum  Institute  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court.  A  secondary  objec¬ 
tive,  stressed  in  the  questionnaires,  is 
to  assist  in  the  oil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
office  of  Harold  L.  Ickes,  conservation 
administrator,  disclaims  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Arnold  campaign. 

Trade  figures  indicate  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  of  gasoline  and  oil  com¬ 
panies  are  equal  to  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  cent  per  gallon  of  branded 
gasoline  sold. 

In  conversations  with  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Arnold  has  argued  for 
sale  of  gasoline  on  the  basis  of  fixed 
grades  and  without  reference  to  brand 
names — Grade  A,  Grade  B,  etc.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  wipe  out 
the  good  will  built  for  certain  products 
and  to  switch  promotion  to  the  “uses” 
of  various  grades.  Arnold  has  con¬ 
tended  that  the  grades  (actually  exist¬ 
ing  today,  but  not  mentioned  as  such 
in  advertising)  establish  levels  of 
quality  which  are  the  real  bases  for 
consumer  protection,  and  that  brand 
names  are  of  no  service  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

The  Assistant  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney  is  a  believer  in  the  “fungibility” 
of  gasoline  and  contends  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  branded  gaso¬ 
lines  of  the  same  grade;  that  they  are 
interchangeable  and  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  such  to  the  purchasing  pub¬ 
lic. 

He  believes,  too,  according  to  in¬ 
dustry  members  who  have  discussed 
the  subject  with  him,  that  more  gen¬ 
eral  “exchange”  among  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  would  result  in  an  economy  as 
well  as  relieve  transportation  prob¬ 
lems.  Under  such  a  plan,  oil  com¬ 
panies  would  sell  products  to  com- 


In  term»  vf  markets  Defensa  means 
two  healthy  thin|$ — more  peofle 
emnloyed  and  fatter  payrolls.  Take  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Schenoetady.  Today  27,686  industrial 
workers  are  employed — UP  61.7*4  over  a  year 
afo.  Payro'Is  now  hit  amloet  $l>/4  million  a 
week — a  92.6*/e  increase  over  this  time  In  1940. 
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petitors  to  be  marketed  on  grades 
rather  than  on  brand  names,  thereby 
avoiding  criss-crossing  the  nation  with 
shipments  which  pass  each  other  in 
transit,  according  to  the  Arnold 
theory. 

Another  expressed  attitude  is  that 
that  there  are  too  many  grades 
of  gasoline  and  oil  on  the  market,  re¬ 
quiring  unnecessary  shipping  and 
storage. 

Mrs.  FDR  to  Broadcast 
For  Coffee  Bureau 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  re¬ 
turn  to  radio  as  a  paid  performer  with 
a  series  of  weekly  15-minute  broad¬ 
casts  beginning  in  September.  She 
will  comment  on  current  events  on  a 
national  hook-up  over  one  of  the 
major  networks  sponsored  by  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau,  which  rep¬ 
resents  coffee  growers  in  Brazil,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba  and  El  Salvador. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  services  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Buchanan  Co.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  which  re¬ 
cently  was  given  the  account  formerly 
held  by  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.  David 
Hopkins,  a  son  of  Harry  Hopkins, 
Roosevelt’s  right-hand  man  and  White 
House  resident,  works  for  the  Bu¬ 
chanan  Co. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  salary  per  broad¬ 
cast  is  reported  to  be  about  $1,500. 

GUILD  CONTRACT 

Pittsburgh,  July  24 — A  contract  with 
guild  signed  Tuesday  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  provides  a  guild 
shop  and  covers  a  two-year  period 
with  the  right  to  reopen  on  wages 
only  at  end  of  first  year  with  joint 
standing  committee  and  compulsory 
arbitration  of  disputes.  Wage  brack¬ 
ets  are  increased  approximately  5%. 


Contract  Accepted 
In  Chicago 

Chicago,  July  24 — ITU  members  to¬ 
day  voted  acceptance  of  a  contract 
proposal  with  Chicago  publishers. 
Referendum  tallies  showed  the  con¬ 
tract  carried  by  a  3  to  1  margin.  I.975 
votes  for  and  635  against.  The  total 
vote  cast  represents  slightly  more 
than  the  majority  required  for  the 
entire  membership.  Signatures  will  — 
be  affixed  to  the  contracts  later  thisl 
week.  The  new  contract  calls  for  a 
weekly  rate  of  $60  for  36V2  hours  on 
the  day  side;  with  the  night  side  rate 
of  $64  for  a  work  week  of  five  shifts. 

This  increase  will  commence  with  a 
raise  of  $1  on  Nov.  15  this  year  and 
another  $1  per  week  commencing 
July  1,  1942. 

Added  to  the  raise,  there  will  be 
granted  a  7  day  vacation  with  pay  for 
this  year,  and  a  10  day  vacation  un¬ 
der  Ae  same  conditions  for  next  year. 

OFFSET  WEEKLY 

A  new  offset  weekly,  the  Orange } 
County  Mirror,  will  make  its  appear-  1 
ance  at  Santa  Ana.  Cal.,  in  mid- 1 
August.  Publisher  is  Paul  B.  Witmer,  | 
former  newspaperman  and  now  Reg-  1 
istrar  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Los  I 
Angeles.  He  will  continue  in  the  gov-  | 
ernment  service.  The  Mirror  will  be  * 
the  first  offset  newspaper  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  A  17x22  ATF-Web- 
endorfer  sheet-fed  press  has  been 
purchased,  and  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  Santa  Ana  about  Aug.  1.  The  paper 
will  be  in  tabloid  format,  nmning 
from  8  to  16  pages.  Witmer  was  in 
the  news  and  circulation  departmmts 
of  the  Denver  Post  and  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  old  Anaheim 
(Cal.)  Herald  until  he  left  newspaper 
work  in  the  early  ’20s. 
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advertising  attracting  44  per  cent  of  hotli  men  and 
women  readers,  an  exceptionally  fine  showing. 

The  Committee’s  files  are  accumulating  evidence 
that  advertisers  strongly  approve  the  objectives  of 
the  campaign  and  are  backing  their  words  with  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  “Newspaper  Advertisers’  Guide,’’  a 
desk  presentation  for  use  as  a  selling  tool  by  news¬ 
paper-advertising  salesmen,  has  had  its  field  test  and 
proved  its  worth.  We  have  just  issued  printed  sug¬ 
gestions  for  successful  employment  of  the  Gnide  in 
space  solicitations. 


REPORT  TO  PUBLISHERS 


n  doesn’t  exist  in  book  form.  Nevertheless,  the 
material  on  “How  to  run  ads  and  infiuence  readers’’ 
does  exist  in  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Committee 
Series  of  Advertisements. 

Week  by  week,  in  this  series,  with  relentless  repe¬ 
tition,  members  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Com¬ 
mittee  are  attacking  some  of  the  gravest  problems 
that  .\merican  newspapers  have  ever  faced. 

At  stake  is  the  continuance  of  a  self-supporting  and  un¬ 
fettered  press  in  America. 

In  this  light  consider  the  aims  and  accomplishments 
of  the  NPC  co-operative  campaign — as  it  continues 
to  drive,  by  means  of  ads  carried  each  week  in  the 
members’  own  newspapers,  on  these  objectives: 


Headf|uarters  merchandising  of  the  recent  ads  is  on 
an  increased  scale.  National  advertisers,  national 
organizations  and  civic  leaders  are  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 

As  a  consefiuence  of  such  services  and  the  exj)anded 
evidences  of  approval  by  public  and  advertisers, 
membership  circulation  passed  the  ten-million  mark 
for  the  first  time,  as  the  latest  series  of  ads  was  re¬ 
leased  to  members. 

Week  after  week,  the  ads  wliicli  XPf'  mem¬ 
bers  are  running  expound  the  essential  role 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  a  free  economy, 
with  emphasis  on  the  benefits  to  consumers.  This  message  is  as 
important  to  advertisers  as  it  is  to  publishers. 


I .  To  show  men  and  women  what  their  newspapers  mean  to 
them  in  terms  of  their  own  interest.  Self-government  is  im¬ 
possible  without  an  electorate  informed  by  authentic  news. 


TO 

ADVERTISERS 


2.  To  show  that  newspaper  advertising  is  essential  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  nation  where  people  can  decide  when,  where  and 
how  to  spend  their  money.  As  men  and  women  better  ap¬ 
preciate  what  the  newspaper  does  for  them,  advertisers 
will  more  consistently  use  the  No.  I  advertising  medium. 


TO  The  \PC  campaign  is  a  practical  demoustra- 

of  tho  value  of  continuity  in  newspaper 
advertising.  It’s  //oar  campaign,  and  it  is  being 
Ur  rlrK.:  waged  through  the  united  action,  week  after 

week,  of  more  than  300  newspapers. 

You  can  share  their  success  and  gain  the  benefits  of  the 
campaign  in  your  own  community  by  writing  us  t<Mlay. 


Mid.sunnner  find.s  enthu.sia.sin  for  the  campaign  at  a 
peak — with  fresh  proof  that  the  ads  are  being  read 
and  producing  results  that  tell  in  the  lineage  score. 

A  pre-check  survey  for  the  “Continuing  Study  of 
New.spa})er  Heading”  in  New  Orleans  showed  NPC 
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LET'S  LOOK  FIRST 

REPORTS  that  the  government  is  going  to  force 
a  50  per  cent  curtailment,  or  as  President 
Roosevelt  calls  it  “substitution,”  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  industry’s  production  are  ominous.  As  we 
read  the  news  dispatches,  the  decision  seems  to 
have  been  based  more  on  a  hunch  than  on  scien¬ 
tific  fact-finding,  but  its  demoralizing  effect  ujwn 
all  commerce  is  none  the  less  for  its  lack  of  a  firm 
base.  The  automotive  business  is  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  national  industrial  production,  and  a 
diversion  of  50  per  cent  of  its  factory  facilities  to 
other  than  commercial  lines  will  have  profound 
and  disastrous  effects  upon  the  whole  business 
structure. 

Unemployment  in  the  manufacturing  centres 
will  probably  be  temporary  in  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition  from  commercial  to  munitions  manufacture, 
but  the  wreckage  in  the  retail  and  distributing 
set-ups  will  be  irreparable.  In  the  view  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  no  facts  have  yet  been  produced  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  this  drastic  pro¬ 
cedure,  in  automobiles  or  in  other  commodities 
using  metal  that  is  required  for  armaments.  If 
those  facts  are  made  public,  and  if  they  do 
demonstrate  the  need  for  such  great  sacrifices, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  American  people  will 
accept  the  situation.  Up  to  now,  however,  they 
have  been  asked  to  accept  a  succession  of  contra¬ 
dictory  stories,  ranging  from  the  old  “business  as 
usual”  slogan  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  sleek  hope  that 
the  transition  from  normal  to  armaments  status 
would  be  “gradual.” 

We  believe  that  everybody  in  the  land  recog¬ 
nizes  that  our  approach  to  war  is  going  to  require 
great  self-denial  and  neglect  of  necessities  on  the 
part  of  every  .\merican,  but  we  believe  also  that 
every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  structure  by  which  the  country 
earns  its  daily  bread.  The  taxes  from  which  the 
cost  of  our  war  preparation  must  be  jiaid  can 
come  only  from  industry  and  commerce  that  are 
operating  at  profitable  levels.  It  is  idle  to  believe 
that  suflScient  taxes  can  be  raised  from  the  profits 
of  firms  operating  on  munitions  contracts,  and  we 
<lon’t  think  that  anyone  does  believe  that.  The 
prospective  tax  bill  of  $3,500,000,000  or  more  will 
come  out  of  the  hides  of  people  who  will  get  little 
or  none  of  the  preparedness  budget,  and  it  can’t 
come  out  of  them  unless  they  are  making  a  living. 
If  government  now  pulls  the  legs  out  from  under 
the  principal  sources  of  jieace-time  income,  with 
no  practicable  substitute  in  sight,  its  tax  program 
will  be  ruined,  and  what  is  worse,  the  morale  of 
the  country  will  be  terribly  damaged.  Our  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  Dr.  Leon  Henderson  and  all  the 
other  experts  at  Washington  take  several  more 
good  looks  at  the  business  scene  before  putting  in 
their  fourth  alarm. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  NAVY 

WITH  Secretary  Frank  Knox,  Lieut.  Commdrs. 

James  G.  Stahlman  and  Hal  O’Flaherty  direct¬ 
ing  the  public  relations  of  the  Navy  Department, 
one  might  be  entitled  to  expect  a  minimum  of 
discontent  among  newspaper  people  with  the 
Nav’y’s  publicity  policies.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  contrary  is  true,  in  certain  large  cities.  We 
hear  from  Boston,  for  instance,  that  city  editors 
of  the  several  newspapers  are  getting  fed  up  with 
what  they  consider  “suppress”  relations.  It  is 
reported  that  news  photographers  have  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  into  the  Navy  Yard  to  take  pic¬ 
tures,  and  that  when  they  do  get  permission,  they 
are  led  by  the  hand  and  told  what  they  can  shoot. 
The  papers  are  not  permitted  to  name  American 
>essels  in  port,  nor  to  mention  the  arrival  of 


For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the  Father 
which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment,  what  I 
should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak.  St.  John 
XII;  49.  _ 

British  warships,  or  the  presence  of  British  sailors 
in  the  Boston  streets  and  pubs. 

Editors  of  the  Boston  pajiers  were  invited 
aboard  a  famous  British  ship  which  had  come 
into  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  This  vessel  had 
taken  part  in  the  fight  with  the  Bismarck,  and  her 
personnel  was  free  with  stories  of  that  epic 
exploit.  The  editors  were  told,  however,  that  their 
visit  was  social,  that  there  should  be  no  stories. 
One  story  that  was  submitted  for  cen.sorship  was 
cut  to  pieces.  Meanwhile,  the  folks  who  stand  at 
Boston’s  bars  can  get  a  blow-by-blow  description 
of  how  this  British  warlxiat  dealt  its  deadly  wal¬ 
lops  to  Germany’s  masterpiece. 

.\lso  from  Boston  we  learn  that  the  press  rela¬ 
tions  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  last  month,  when  the 
submarine  0-9  went  down,  were  exceptionally 
good.  The  relations  between  the  New  York 
papers  and  the  New  York  district  officers  seem 
also  to  have  been  fairly  smooth  since  the  Malaya 
episode,  and  we  have  rejKirts  of  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  and  Navy  at  Philadel- 
|)hia  and  San  Francisco — which  would  indicate 
that  the  fault  doesn’t  lie  with  the  policies  laid 
down  in  Washington,  but  in  their  execution  liy 
l(K‘al  officers.  That  can,  and  should,  be  corrected. 

MR.  ARNOLD  AGAIN 

KNOWING  the  well  publicized  views  of  Thurman 
.\rnold  on  advertising  and  its  value  to  the 
American  civilization,  we  can’t  help  thinking  that 
he  is  taking  advantage  of  the  defense  emergency 
to  .start  another  campaign  for  its  elimination  from 
an  important  sector  of  commerce.  His  question¬ 
naire,  sent  this  week  to  all  oil  and  gasoline  pro¬ 
ducers  indicates  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  advertising  of  petroleum  pro<l- 
ucts  is  a  waste,  a  burden  on  the  consumer,  and 
perhaps  even  an  agency  of  fraud  on  the  consumer. 

Certainly  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Arnold 
are  bound  to  arouse  suspicions  in  the  minds  of 
the  reading  public  that  there  must  be  something 
screwy  with  the  advertising  practices  of  the  pe¬ 
troleum  people.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  is  so  deeply  concerned  with  those 
practices  is  enough  to  set  caution  lights  in  the 
minds  of  people  who  do  not  know,  and  have  no 
ready  means  of  learning,  the  true  facts.  Those 
facts  are  summarized  in  a  reply  to  the  question¬ 
naire  published  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  and 
we  wish  it  were  possible  for  them  to  be  read  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  statement  of  the 
ca.se  for  the  American  business  system — a  system, 
which,  with  all  its  admitted  defects,  has  brought 
larger  benefits  to  more  people  than  any  other 
economic  method  in  the  world’s  historj'. 

Advertising  has  been  a  major  in.strument  of 
.American  commercial  growth,  and  its  effects  upon 
.American  business  have  often  approached  the 
miraculous.  In  the  merchandising  of  petroleum 
products,  the  cost  of  advertising  has  been  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
.sumer.  In  the  period  during  which  adverti.sing 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
gasoline  and  oils,  the  price  of  gasoline  has  been 


reduced  approximately  one-half  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  in  some  states,  the  greater  part  of 
the  price  per  gallon  paid  by  the  consumer  repre¬ 
sents  taxes  levied  by  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments.  It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Arnold’s  idea  that 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  or  oil  is  pretty  much  like 
any  other  gallon,  whatever  brand  names  they  may 
wear,  and  that  advertising  therefore  represents 
no  contribution  to  public  welfare.  If  that  is  his 
view,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  competitive  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  techniques  have  brought  about 
a  continuous  improvement  in  quality  and  tended 
toward  uniformity  of  price,  with  the  consumer 
winning  in  both  directions.  We  haven’t  any  doubt 
that  the  petroleum  industry  and  its  advertising 
experts  can  make  out  a  complete  and  convincing 
case  in  favor  of  their  current  methods,  but  we’re 
beginning  to  think  that  just  that  won’t  be  enough. 

There  are  .some  people  in  Washington  who  want 
advertising  eliminated  from  our  economic  struc¬ 
ture;  that  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  their 
words  and  acts  of  the  past  decade.  It  may  be 
that  they  want  to  kill  advertising  as  a  prop  of 
the  free  press  institution,  making  their  path  easier 
for  more  drastic  changes  in  the  form  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  That  isn’t  a  pleasant  thought,  but  it  is 
one  that  can’t  be  escaped  in  a  survey  of  what 
has  been  said  and  done  by  members  of  the  .Ad- 
mini.stration  .since  1933. 

LEAKS 

THE  “hu.sh-hush”  psycho.sis  that  now  pervades 
Washington  .seems  to  us  to  be  worth  a  lot 
more  attention  from  pre.ss  and  public  than  it  has 
received.  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  July  22  used  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  bi-weekly  pre.ss  conference 
to  discuss  the  “leaks”  of  secret  information 
through  members  of  Congress.  A  few  days  jire- 
viously.  Republican  members  of  Congress  com¬ 
plained  that  the  legi.slative  body  had  cea.scd  to 
function  as  a  party  of  equal  right  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  its  members  were  not  informed 
on  matters  vital  to  the  national  welfare. 

We  don’t  believe  the  latter.  .A  few  years  back, 
it  is  true  that  the  President  and  his  advisers  not 
only  originated  bills,  but  dictated  their  physical 
form  with  a  “must”  attached  for  their  passage 
without  change.  That  didn’t  work,  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  found  when  his  Supreme  Court  program  was 
derailed,  and  we  sliould  judge  that  it  is  no  longer 
part  of  the  .Administration’s  technique.  As  for 
information  available  to  Representatives  and 
Senators,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  power 
to  obtain  whatever  data  they  want. 

Mr.  Roo.sev’elt  seems  to  think  that  perhaps 
they  have  been  given  too  much  and  that  they 
have  made  public  information  which  .should  have 
been  held  confidential.  .And  we  haven’t  much 
patience  with  that  view,  either.  There  is  grave 
danger  for  free  institutions  w’hen  a  government 
gets  the  idea  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  intimate  knowledge  of  their  servants’  acts, 
and  we  consider  that  danger  much  more  perilous 
to  the  national  welfare  than  the  wide  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  that  might  conceivably  benefit 
a  hostile  nation.  Even  though  the  Constitution 
did  not  contemplate  the  transmission  to  every 
hamlet  in  the  country  the  news  of  Congressional 
acts  and  debates  within  an  hour  of  their  occur¬ 
rence,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which 
brands  that  transmission  as  contrary  to  public 
welfare.  And  any  barrier  that  is  placed  in  the 
way  of  that  free  and  rapid  distribution  of  news 
would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Constitution  and 
all  that  it  protects. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


y^jiilON  McCAIX,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Grand  Haven  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Michigan  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the 
closing  session 
of  the  annual 
convention,  held 
in  Pontiac  July 
16-17.  Ken  Park, 
managing  editor 
of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal, 
was  named  vice- 
president.  T.  R. 
Smits,  head  of 
Michigan  b  u  - 
reaus  for  AP, 


darko  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Cement  (Okla.)  Oil  Field 
News  from  Frank  Hall. 

Dave  Warren,  publisher,  Borger 
(Tex.)  Panhandle  Herald  and  Deskin 
Wells,  publisher,  Wellington  Leader, 
were  named  program  chairman  and 
secretary-treasurer,  respectively,  of 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Writers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  meeting  July  14-15  in  Col¬ 
lege  Station.  Warren  and  Wells  are 
president  and  secretary-treasurer,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


In  The  Business  Office 


AlfTion  McCall 


ARTHUR  T.  BRUSH,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 
and  Leader,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  advertising  and  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  take  over  the  sales  and 
sales  promotion  direction  of  the  Union- 
Leader  circulation  department  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  maintaining  his  direction  of 
advertising  sales.  At  the  same  time 
Lt.  Commander  E.  F.  Jewell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  the  resignation  of 
Capt.  David  A.  Bissett,  for  the  past 
seven  years  the  circulation  manager 

picture  in  Michigan  during  1940-41.  f  newspapers  Capt.  Bissett 

_ _ leaves  to  become  eastern  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Church,  Rickards  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  magazine  sales  repre- 


Ralph  Millett 


was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 
An  action  photograph  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  at  the  strike  at  the  Rouge 
plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  taken 
by  Milton  Brooks,  of  the  Detroit  News, 
was  selected  as  the  outstanding  news 


First  place  awards  in  other  divisions 
went  to  Russell  Scott,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  Askar-Shain,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald;  Bernard  E. 
Nagel,  Detroit  News,  and  Eck  Stenger, 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 

Arthur  K.  Whyte,  publisher  and 
manager,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  a  several  weeks’ 
illness  following  a  recent  operation. 

Victor  Sifton,  publisher,  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  and  Master-General  of 
(Canadian  Ordnance,  is  in  England  “to 
make  sure  that  Canadian  troops  are 
fully-equipped  with  arms.” 

A.  W.  Huckle,  editor  and  publisher. 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald,  and 
past  president.  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  been 
named  on  the  taxation  and  govern¬ 
ment  conunittee  of  the  Congress  of 
Democracy  in  South  Carolina. 

Norris  G.  Henthome,  editor,  Tulsa 
World,  has  been  named  by  Gov.  Leon 
C.  Phillips  as  chairman  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  State  Defense  Conunittee. 

Riley  H.  Allen,  vice-president  and 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
and  Mrs.  Allen  arrived  on  the  main¬ 
land  at  Los  Angeles  last  week,  and 
left  the  following  day  by  air  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  They  will  visit  New 
York  before  returning  to  the  islands 
by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

Justin  D.  Hartford,  publisher,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  is  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  chairman  of  the  New  England 
Flying  Cadet  Committee. 

J.  L  Home,  Jr.,  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Telegram,  was  recently  re¬ 
appointed  by  Governor  Broughton  as 
a  member  of  the  N.  C.  Board  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development.  Carroll 
Wilson,  publisher  of  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  (N.  C.)  Herald,  was  named  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  former  co-publisher 
of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal, 
and  former  Kansas  governor  and 
United  States  senator,  left  on  the 
Dixie  Clipper  July  19  for  London.  He 
will  study  child  welfare  conditions. 

Arthur  Fagan,  co-publisher  and 
editor,  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Ob¬ 
server,  was  stricken  with  an  acute 
appendicitis  attack  July  18  in  New 
York  while  en  route  to  Grand  Central 
Station,  where  he  was  to  have  taken 
a  train  to  the  Adirondacks.  Taken  to 
St  Luke’s  Hospital,  Fagan  was  op¬ 
erated  on  immediately. 

Joe  W.  McBride,  publisher,  Ana- 


sentatives.  Amos  B.  Hitchcox,  former 
Union-Leader  country  circulator,  and 
now  Chicago  Daily  News  branch  man¬ 
ager  in  Dekalb,  Ill.,  will  return  as 
country  circulation  supervisor.  Ed¬ 
ward  Kendrick  will  be  in  charge  of 
circulation  in  Manchester. 

Knowlton  Parker,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Kan¬ 
san  for  17  years,  who  was  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Tribune  in  May,  has  assumed 
the  business  managership  and  adver¬ 
tising  directorship  of  the  newspaper, 
succeeding  John  Blackmore,  who 
leaves  the  publication  Aug.  1.  J.  T. 
Bruggeman,  who  has  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  Tribune,  has  become 
circulation  director,  succeeding  F.  C. 
Tibbetts. 

George  Marck,  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Daily  Tribune  advertising  solicitor  for 
ihe  past  12  years,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette. 

Reed  Chapman,  popular  baseball 
broadcaster  for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  Limited,  is  now  in  charge  of 
national  advertising  for  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  News-Herald. 

Lou  Allard,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Drumright  (Okla.)  Derrick,  has 
received  apiwintment  as  director  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

THERE  are  newspaper  men  (and 
women)  from  coast  to  coast  today 
who  owe  their  start  to  Ralph  L.  Mil- 
lett,  associate 
editor  of  the 
Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Long  ago  Mr. 
Millett  lost  count 
of  how  many 
youngsters  he 
hired  as  office 
boys  and  shared 
in  their  happi¬ 
ness  of  success 
as  newspaper¬ 
men.  However, 
there’s  not  a 
year  that  goes  by  without  Mr.  Millett 
hearing  of  one  of  “his  boys”  or  “his 
girls”  making  good.  If  they  don’t 
write  him,  he  reads  about  it,  or  some¬ 
one  brings  him  the  good  news. 

Every  office  boy  that  Mr.  Millett  has 
hired  and  who  impressed  him  as  a 
hard  worker,  determined  to  go  ahead, 
has  profited  by  his  advice.  He  quickly 
took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  boys 
and  was  never  too  busy  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  or  note  their  mistakes  and 
tell  them  about  it  later. 

And  today  there  are  ace  reporters, 
managing  editors,  city  editors,  pub¬ 
licity  men  and  even  a  novelist  or  two 
who  got  their  newspaper  groundwork 
from  Mr.  Millett. 

A  native  of  Maine,  Mr.  Millett  has 
lived  in  the  South  so  long  he  was 
dubbed  a  “Colonel”  long  ago.  He 
went  to  Memphis  as  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press,  having  previously 
been  editor  of  the  Dallas  Dispatch  and 
on  the  staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  Tele¬ 
gram  before  the  merger  with  the  Star. 
When  the  late  Paul  Block  took  over 
the  News-Scimitar  in  1921,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lett  became  managing  editor.  After 
the  consolidation  of  the  Press  and  the 
News-Scimitar,  Mr.  Millett  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  the  Press-Scimitar. 

He  is  best  known  for  his  frequent 

articles  titled  “Mr.  Millett  Says - ,” 

and  in  them  the  so-called  “little  man” 
or  taxpayer  has  his  day. 

He  is  the  father  of  Ruth  Millett, 
who  writes  the  daily  column,  “We, 
the  Women,”  for  NEA.  A  son,  Ralph 
Jr.,  student  at  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  is  working  this 
summer  on  the  Press- Scimitar  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 
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.  the  postman  rang 
THOUSAND  times! 


THE  mail-bag  of  TEST  YOUR 
HORSE  SENSE,  popular  news¬ 
paper  quiz  feature  by  Dr.  (Jeorge 
W.  Crane,  is  alw'ays  full,  but  last 
month  it  overflowed!  The  June 
6th  quiz  alone  drew  more  than 
1,000  letters  from  readers  who 
were  stumped  for  the  answer. 

If  this  space-saving,  fun-for-the- 
family  feature  is  still  open  in 
your  territory  . . .  wire  us  today  for  proofs  and  price! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

Continued  from  page  21 

District  No.  4  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  Oklahoma. 

R.  M.  Conklin,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register,  is 
leaving  that  paper  after  13  years  to 
join  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  capacity. 

Tom  J.  Turner  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Farm  Trio,  published  in 
Spokane,  Wash.  For  the  past  several 
years  he  has  been  advertising  director 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  and  the 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  will  retain.  H.  P.  McAllister 
will  continue  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Trio. 
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Sottcr  1303;  snd  Pbiut  Bissbll,  Western  Paeifu 
Bnildine,  Los  Angeles,  Telephone  P  rot  poet  5319. 
London  O/tea:  Vbba  Cbahoi.eb,  44  Granthsm  Road, 

Luton,  Bods.,  London,  EnglAnd. _ 

DtsTLAT  Adtebtiswo  rstct  effective  Dec.  1,  1937 
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Carl  Ganz,  newly-elected  president 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers,  Baltimore 
Sun,  is  among  several  additions  to  the 
membership  of  the  National  Defense 
Committee  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  announced  by  J.  A. 
Welch,  newly-elected  Federation  pres¬ 
ident. 

Everett  Van  Benthuysen.  member 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun 
editorial  staff  for  11  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  He  is  son  of  A.  S.  Van 
Benthuysen,  one-time  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  World. 

Arnold  Roston,  advertising  designer 
in  the  promotion  department  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  won  an  award 
in  the  National  Defense  Poster  Com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  and  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department. 

Carl  Geiger,  formerly  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Term.)  News,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Pollyea  Advertising,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

A1  Robillard  who  has  handled  local 
automotive  advertising  for  the  New 
York  Post  has  been  promoted  to  the 
national  department  where  he  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  food  classification. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CLIFFORD  B.  WARD  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  taking  the  place 
of  Arthur  K.  Remmel,  on  leave  on 
account  of  illness.  Mr.  Ward  has  been 
on  the  News- Sentinel  18  years  and  of 
late  years  had  done  considerable 
writing  of  editorials. 

Edgar  Howard,  83,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram,  and 
veteran  congressman,  suffered  a  slight 
concussion,  severe  leg  bruises  and  a 
sprained  ankle  and  abdominal  and 
back  injuries  when  the  car  in  which 
he  was  riding  struck  a  bridge  rail  and 
plunged  10  feet  into  Lost  Creek  near 
Columbus. 

David  P.  Johnson,  who  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  Vinita  (Okla.)  Daily 
Journal  since  October,  1938.  has  be¬ 
come  city  editor  of  the  Stillwater 
(Okla.)  Daily  News.  He  replaces  R.  E. 
Cunningham,  who  resigned  to  devote 
full  time  to  his  new  business,  the 
Stillwater  Photo-Engraving  Company. 
O.  B.  Campbell,  editor  of  the  Vinita 
Daily  Journal,  has  taken  over  the 
Journal’s  desk  duties. 

John  E.  Gunnell,  reporter.  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  the  last  eight  years,  has 
left  the  staff  to  become  secretary  of 
the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce’s  new  traffic  safety  committee. 

Walter  F.  Morse,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent,  is  the  new  state 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  He 
had  been  a  reporter  for  the  Star  for 
12  years.  He  succeeds  Robert  S.  Har¬ 
vey,  state  editor  since  October,  1929, 
who  has  been  named  director  of  the 
library  of  Wabash  College,  his  alma 
mater. 

Ruel  S.  Crose.  former  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Cal.)  Independent,  has  been 
named  acting  editor  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  of  Martinez.  Cal.,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Will  R.  Sharkey.  Cyril  L. 
Cairns,  Gazette  editor,  is  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  sick  leave. 

C.  William  Duncan,  staff  writer, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
has  just  returned  from  a  speaking  trip 
of  9,000  miles,  extending  into  18  states. 
His  topic  was  “Close-ups  of  Famous 
Americans.” 

Charles  E.  Willis,  assistant  librarian, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
and  Mrs.  Willis  are  the  parents  of  a 


son,  their  second  child,  born  July  7 
at  Cooper  Hospital,  Camden. 

Cy  Peterman,  sports  columnist, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Mrs.  Peter¬ 
man  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
bom  recently. 

Miss  Freda  Stolper,  former  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  reporter,  has  joined 
the  secretarial  staff  of  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas  in  Washington. 

Miss  Frances  Hunt,  who  recently 
resigned  as  instructor  in  journalism 
and  editor  of  the  university  news  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  in¬ 
formation  division  of  the  Farm  Secur¬ 
ity  Administration. 

Paul  John,  managing  editor,  Purcell 
(Okla.)  Register,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  a  new  bathing  revue — one 
for  the  “pug-ugly”  men  of  the  city. 

Dowsley  Clark,  former  managing 
editor,  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune, 
has  been  named  regional  information 
officer  for  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  with  headquarters  in  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Sam  Levy,  veteran  baseball  writer 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  association 
chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  at  its  annual 
meeting  last  week  in  Minneapolis.  He 
succeeds  George  A.  Barton,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  Dick  Hacken- 
berg  of  the  Tribune  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Frank  Colley,  head  of 
the  American  association’s  press  and 
radio  bureau,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

J.  W.  Markham,  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Austin  High  School  for  the 
past  seven  years,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  man.  Hal  Lewis, 
Journal  feature  writer,  has  been  made 
assistant  sports  editor. 

Vaughan  M.  Bryant,  reporter  for 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  has  resigned 
to  become  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  Panama  National  University  in 
Panama  City. 

Irma  Whitney,  art  editor  for  the 
Boston  Herald,  has  resigned.  Her  du¬ 
ties  have  been  divided  among;  Elinor 
Hughes,  drama  editor,  Alexander  Wil¬ 
liams,  music  editor,  and  Rudolph  Elie, 
Jr.,  assistant  drama,  cinema  and  music 
critic. 

Miss  Eileen  Buell  Creelman,  motion 
picture  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
has  become  engaged  to  Frederick  M. 
Davenport,  Jr.,  of  Washington.  Miss 
Creelman’s  father,  the  late  James 
Creelman,  was  a  correspiondent  in  the 
war  with  Spain,  editor  and  author  of 
several  books,  including  “On  the 
Great  Highway”  and  “Diaz.  Master 
of  Mexico.” 

George  Herrick,  former  turf  writer 
on  the  sports  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun,  has  assumed  the 
position  of  associate  sports  editor. 

Allan  Bartlett,  editor,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press;  William  Rives,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  sports  writer;  Dick  Free¬ 
man,  Houston  Chronicle  sports  editor, 
and  H.  M.  Sheppard,  Chronicle  li¬ 
brarian,  were  among  the  speakers  at 
the  convention  of  the  American  Ama¬ 
teur  Press  Association  in  Houston 
July  24. 

J.  Roy  Parker,  of  Ahoskie,  North 
Carolina  weekly  newspaper  publisher 
and  former  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  has  been 
elected  assistant  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  department 
of  journalism,  at  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C., 
and  will  assume  his  new  duties  when 
the  fall  term  opens. 

Carl  Thompson  has  resigned  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  to  join  the  North  Caro¬ 


lina  state  news  bureau  at  Raleigh. 

N.  C.  , 

Robert  W.  Madry,  director  of  the 
University  of  North  (Carolina  news  bu¬ 
reau,  and  Mrs.  Madry  are  the  parents 
of  a  son,  Robert  W.  Madry,  Jr.,  bom 
recently. 

John  Coombs,  formerly  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  He  is  on 
the  telegraph  desk. 

Walter  Martin,  cub  reporter  at  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Capper  award  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  industrial  f 
journalism  on  the  basis  of  his  record 
last  year  at  Kansas  State  College. 

Donald  P.  Cole,  editorial  staff.  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  and  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBUSHER  representative,  h^ 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Lions 
Club  publicity  committee  and  Bul¬ 
letin  editor. 

Charles  M.  Hackett,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Sunday  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  Remington  Arms  Co., 
at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  has  been  in 
the  duPont  public  relations  service. 

Charles  W.  Price,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  reporter,  has  been  appointed 
information  assistant  in  the  Louisiana 
office  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  at  Baton  Rouge. 

Charles  E.  Warder,  night  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Warder 
annoimced  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Sandra,  recently. 

Isabel  McDonald,  staff  writer  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  accompanied 
200  wives,  mothers,  sweethearts  and 
sisters  of  soldiers  in  the  32nd  Divi¬ 
sion  on  the  Sentinel-sponsored  special 
train  to  Alexandria,  La.,  where  the 
troops  were  visited. 

Sid  Mautner,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  -  American  photographic  de¬ 
partment,  and  Mrs.  Mautner  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  born  recently 
in  Chicago. 

Morris  J.  Lipp,  former  staff  member 
of  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Morning 
Guide,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  that  paper,  leaving  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  took  in  the  spring  with 
the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegvaph. 

Milton  Besser,  Nebraska  state  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Mrs.  Besser  are 
parents  of  a  son,  their  first  child. 

George  A.  Laird,  Jr.,  city  hall  re- 
piorter,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
recently  went  aloft  in  a  motorless 
sailplane  while  covering  the  annual 
national  gliding  meet  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

J.  Martin,  editor  of  the  West  Coast 
Advocate  at  Port  Albemi,  B.  C.,  has 
accepted  a  post  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoe¬ 
nix. 

Frank  Dean,  formerly  of  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  and  the 
Madison  (N.  J.)  Eagle,  has  joined -the 
editorial  staff  of  the  semi-weekly 
Dover  (N  J.)  Advance. 

Robert  V.  Ackerman,  25-year-old 
son  of  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  has  joined  the 
Associated  Press  News  Photo  desk  in 
New  York  as  a  photo  editor. 

John  F.  Day,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
bureau.  Associated  Press,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  book  titled  “Bloody  Ground,” 
based  on  mountain  life  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,  to  be  published  in  Octo¬ 
ber  by  Doubleday-Doran.  Day  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader. 

Earl  Mullen,  former  Tampa  news- 
(Continued  oti  page  24) 
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“3,133,177,000  dollars  here 
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TKaf's  how  many  retail  dollar^i  Penu^ylvanians  spent  in  1939. 
Last  year  was  larger — and  this  year,  with  the  full  impetus  of 
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paperman  was  appointed  state  per¬ 
sonnel  officer  for  the  Florida  WPA 
by  State  Administrator  Harkness, 
July  15.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Lakeland  Ledger  and  served  for  many 
years  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Tampa  Daily  Times. 

Lowell  Treaster,  former  editor  of 
the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Tribune-Neves, 
has  succeeded  Herbert  Hollinger  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Manhattan 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Alex  Stoddard,  sports  writer  on  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  for  the  past  10 
years,  has  accepted  a  desk  position  on 
the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune. 

Albert  Hertel,  photo  clerk  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago,  was 
leaning  over  a  teletype  machine  in 
the  AP  office  when  his  own  number 
flashed  before  him  in  the  draft  list¬ 
ing  recently. 

Robert  Wigginton,  staff  feature  man 
for  the  Neve  Brunsvoick  (N.  J.)  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  has  joined  the  NBC  news 
staff  in  New  York  City.  His  place 
has  been  taken  by  Samuel  D.  Zagoria, 
recently  graduated  from  Rutgers 
University. 


They're  In  The  Army  Now 

LEON  S.  THIEL  and  Thomas  Rogers, 

of  the  staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  Neves,  were  among  the  se¬ 
lectees  inducted  into  the  U.  S.  Anny 
this  week. 

Ray  Keyes,  of  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Gazette  and  Bulletin  news  staff, 
will  be  inducted  shortly  for  service 
in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Private  Donald  Plain,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.) 
Courier,  is  now  in  Company  B,  101st 
Signal  Battery,  at  Camp  Beauregard, 
La. 

Capt.  Herbert  A.  Hall,  formerly 
head  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  appointed  public  relations  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Fifth  Division,  Fort  Cus¬ 
ter,  Mich. 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  sports  editor,  En- 
dicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  navy.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Stephen  C.  Hambalek, 
reporter. 

Robert  B.  Ficks,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  staff  photographer,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  with  the 
rating  of  photographer,  first  class,  and 
reported  for  duty  July  22.  He  is 
assigned  to  the  Naval  Recruiting  office 
in  New  York  for  public  relations  work. 

H.  Malcom  Platt,  secretary-treas¬ 


urer  of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  called  to 
serve  as  assistant  to  the  naval  in¬ 
spector  of  ordnance  at  the  Ford  In¬ 
strument  Company.  He  will  have  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 

Dan  Brennan,  chief  office  boy,  Alin- 
neapolis  Morning  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force. 

Robert  Finklea,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Dallas  Neves  for  two 
years,  resigned  recently  to  join  the 
navy.  Court  attaches  gave  him  a  pen- 
and -pencil  set. 

Hiland  H.  Clay,  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  public  relations  office  at 
(3amp  Croft,  S.  C. 


Wedding  Bells 


EARL  R.  J.  MORTON,  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Halifax  Daily  Herald 
and  Mail,  recently  at  Halifax,  N.  S., 
to  Miss  Minnie  R.  Lillington,  of  Chan¬ 
nel,  Newfoundland. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Conover,  society 
editor,  Kenton  (O.)  Daily  Democrat, 
to  George  Austin  Keel,  Ada,  O.,  at 
Kenton  recently. 

James  Lee  Saumder,  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  to  Miss  Glenna  Belle 
Wiley,  at  Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  recently. 

Paul  Ryan,  former  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  bureau  chief  at  Ravenna,  O., 
and  more  recently  assistant  public 
relations  chief  at  the  government  ordi¬ 
nance  plant  at  Ravenna,  recently,  to 
Miss  Eugenia  Feist  in  Ravenna. 

Miss  Virginia  Lee  Weaver,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  last  month  to  Franklin 
Clarke,  of  the  Times-Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 

Stanley  A.  Jones  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express  editorial  staff, 
to  Miss  Priscilla  E.  Chadwick  recently 
at  South  Portland. 

Miss  Helen  Clarke,  society  staff,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  to  Lawrence  D. 
Benedict,  of  Atlanta,  formerly  of 
Evanston,  HI.,  recently  in  Atlanta. 

Harry  Woodbury,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  bureau  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  to 
Miss  Ruth  Gaskell,  Memphis,  re¬ 
cently,  at  Forrest  City,  Ark. 

Eben  F.  Thompson,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post  editorial  staff,  to  Miss  Lois  B. 
Gladding  of  Barre,  Vt.,  at  the  First 
Universalist  Church,  Barre,  recently. 

Edison  G.  Farrand,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  staff  photographer,  to  Miss  Ann 
Pastelis  of  South  Boston  at  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  South  Boston,  recently. 


SOLD  ON  AUTOMATICS?  YES,  MORE 


THAN  EVER 


•  “We  had  to  get  used  to  them,” 
remarks  Foreman  Dave,  “and 
straighten  out  some  kinks  in  our  own 
routine.  .  .  .  But  we  are  sold  on 
automatics  .  .  .  more  than  ever  since 
we  took  on  Certified  Mats.  Boy, 
that’s  a  combination  that  certainly 
turns  ’em  out.” 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  A4ati>  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CEtTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockefeller  Plexo,  Dept.  P,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


d^bituarp 


WARREN  DOUGLAS  MENG,  65,  for¬ 
mer  columnist  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  died 
at  Research  hospital,  Kansas  City, 
July  21  of  injuries  suffered  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  crash  Sunday.  Meng,  at  his 
death,  was  editor  of  the  Missouri 
Blue  Book,  official  state  biennial  pub¬ 
lication  of  Missouri  governmental 
facts. 

Robert  Mitchell  Curtis,  Jr.,  48, 
treasurer  and  auditor  of  the  Roanoke 
Times-World  Corporation,  publishers 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  died  suddenly  July  21 
at  his  home  there.  Death  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  heart  attack. 

William  Besserer,  Sr.,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Kitchener  (Ont.) 
Record  and  a  director  of  the  company, 
died  July  15  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
following  a  week’s  illness.  He  was 
62  years  old. 

Roscoe  O.  Stevenson,  49,  Chicago 
Herald- American  composing  room 
superintendent,  died  July  17  in  Chi¬ 
cago  after  almost  40  years  of  service 
on  Hearst  newspapers  in  Chicago. 

Frank  A.  Litty,  employed  in  the 
business  office  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle,  died  suddenly  of  an 
acute  heart  attack  July  15. 

Count  Carl  Erdmann  von  Pueckler, 
34,  former  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  New  York  Times  reporter  in 
Berlin  and  more  recently  London 
correspondent  of  the  Deutsche  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  died  July  9  from  a 
bullet  wound  while  serving  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  a  panzer  regiment  on  the 
Eastern  Front. 

George  W.  Summers,  73,  one  time 
publisher  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 


Gazette  and  the  Huntington  Adver¬ 
tiser,  died  at  his  home  in  Charleston 
on  July  16. 

Robert  G.  Tucker,  66,  dramatic 
critic,  Indianapolis  Star,  for  27  years 
died  July  17  in  his  home  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  For  37  years  he  was  Indiana 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

Mrs.  Florence  T.  Hunt,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  newspaper  woman  who  was  on  the 
editorial  st^s  of  the  Boston  Herald 
and  the  Boston  Transcript  for  30  years, 
died  July  12  at  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Daniel  E.  Keefe,  former  member  of 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  old  Boston 
(Mass.)  Journal,  the  New  York  Times 
the  Boston  Post  and  the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  American,  died  at  his  home  July 
13,  at  the  age  of  57. 

Frank  A.  Wood,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Vnion,  died  in  Rochester  of  a 
stroke. 

C.  V.  Stewart,  advertising  manager, 
McAlester  (Okla.)  News  Capital  30 
years  ago,  died  recently  in  a  McAlester 
hospital  following  a  long  illness. 

Willard  A.  Holcomb,  73,  former 
newspaper  man  and  theatrical  press 
agent,  died  in  Merrick,  L.  I.,  July  21, 
at  his  home.  Thirty  years  ago  he 
became  associated  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  and  later  was  city  editor. 
He  left  newspaper  work  to  be  press 
agent  for  actors  and  producers.  After 
many  years  he  left  Broadway  and 
returned  to  Washington  Post  as  dra¬ 
matic  critic.  He  retired  about  15  years 
ago. 

Robert  D.  Whipp,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  Otterbein  College,  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Westerville  Public 
Opinion,  died  at  his  home  in  Wester¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  July  15. 


Qualified  to  Serve 
Any  Newspaper  If  ell 


. Practical 

Newspaper  Operator 


Available  Sept.  30th 

Born  and  reared  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Continuously  active  in 
the  daily  field  for  20  years — twelve 
as  general  manager.  Past  seven  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canton,  Illinois,  Daily  Ledger. 
Available  September  30,  1941,  due  to  change 
in  ownership. 


Generally  given  credit  for  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  developments  in  the  small  daily 
field  in  reeent  years.  Most  of  experience 
gained  in  fields  under  the  shadow  of  metro¬ 
politan  competition. 


Thoroughly  grounded  in  every  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  operation.  Actual  experience  in  all 
departments.  Resourceful!  Energetic!  Can 
give  adequate  references  from  substantial  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  newspaper  and  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 


Will  consider  any  fair  proposition. 


J.  Elarle  Mavity 

Canton,  Illinois 
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Aviation  creates  new  opportunities 
for  New  England— and  for  YOU! 


New  England  machine  tools  are  the  key  to 
American  aircraft  production.  New  England  has 
already  put  to  work  more  tool-  and  die-makers 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  It  has 
the  largest  single  aircraft  engine  plant  in  America, 
and  the  largest  proportionate  production  of 
airplane  engines  and  propellers. 

Aviation  has  accelerated  activity  here.  And,  in 
addition,  40  airport  construction  projects  are  in 
progress  in  these  States.  For  New  England  is 
the  country’s  Number  1  strategic  area. 


What  all  this  has  done  to  employment  and 
payrolls  gives  this  territory  a  claim  on  Number  1 
sales  area  for  the  country,  too.  For  retail  buying 
has  consistently  climbed  since  1939’s  handsome 
$3,318,214,000.  1941  is  showing  sizeable  gains. 
Figures  on  request. 

That’s  the  opportunity  in  New  England  that 
aviation  has  helped  create  for  you.  And  New 
England’s  well  integrated  network  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  ready  and  able  to  help  you  take  advant¬ 
age  of  it.  Contact! 


0 


★  ★ 


★  a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E> 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 


VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Branleboro  Reformer  <E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (MItE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  Sc  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  <E) 


Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E> 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 

Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Ea^e  (E) 

(^ncy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  (Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazene  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Time* 
(E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (^S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E> 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (E&S) 
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Alleman  Heads 
Committee  of 
Public  Information 


Michigan  newspapers,  through  or¬ 
ganized  facilities  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association,  are  prepared  to  do 


Gene  Alleman  W.  S.  Gilmore 

their  part  for  national  defense  as  in¬ 
dividual  papers  and  in  collective  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Michigan  Committee  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation,  headed  by  Gene  Alleman, 
MPA  manager  and  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  Michigan  Committee  of  Public 
Information  is  a  part  of  the  Michigan 
Council  of  Defense,  appointed  by 
Gov.  Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner  fol¬ 
lowing  the  declaration  of  a  “state  of 
national  emergency”  by  President 
Roosevelt.  The  MPA  formally  offered 
Its  services  to  the  state  through  its 
president,  A1  H.  Weber,  Sheboygan 
Observer.  This  offer  was  made  in  the 
same  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
prompted  the  ANPA  and  other  pub¬ 
lisher  associations  to  adopt  resolu¬ 
tions  pledging  support  of  the  press 
for  national  defense. 

Dissemiiiate  Information 

“In  our  case,  however,  we  have  been 
asked  to  do  a  job,”  explained  Chair¬ 
man  Alleman,  “to  co-operate  with  the 
Michigan  Council  of  Defense,  a  non¬ 
partisan  state  agency  as  authorized 
by  the  state  legislature,  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  official  information 
about  national  defense.” 

Eight  division  chairmen  have  been 
formally  appointed  by  the  Michigan 
Council  of  Defense  of  which  Lieut. 
Col.  Harold  A.  Furlong,  under  federal 
employ,  is  the  state  administrator,  as 
follows:  for  newspapers,  W.  S.  Gil¬ 
more,  editor,  Detroit  News,  is  chair¬ 
man;  Schuyler  R.  Marshall,  publisher 
and  editor,  Clinton  County  Republi¬ 
can-News,  St.  Johns,  associate  chair¬ 
man.  Members  of  the  newspaper 
division  will  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Gil¬ 
more  for  the  dailies  and  by  Mr. 


Marshall  for  the  weeklies.  Radio, 
motion  pictures,  outdoor  advertising, 
graphic  arts,  advertising,  governmental 
agencies,  and  business  and  industrial 
relations  are  represented  and  chair¬ 
men  for  two  additional  divisions. 
Speakers  and  Periodicals,  are  yet  to 
be  appointed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Michigan 
newspapers,  Mr.  Alleman  emphasized 
the  Michigan  Committee  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  will  zealously  safeguard 
“our  traditional  and  legal  rights — 
freedom  of  press  with  a  companion 
volunteer  censorship  of  military  se¬ 
crets,  if  any  censorship  is  needed; 
freedom  of  access  to  information 
whether  such  information  is  critical 
or  complimentary;  freedom  to  publish 
the  facts  as  we  find  them;  and  free¬ 
dom  of  editorial  comment.” 

He  also  explained  the  committee 
will  function  strictly  in  a  non-parti¬ 
san  manner,  adding  that  while  the 
committee  will  strive  to  uphold  the 
above  freedoms  in  its  functioning  for 
national  defense,  the  MPA  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  emphasize  the  value  of  gov¬ 
ernment-paid  advertising  for  national 
defense  needs. 

Serving  in  a  similar  capacity  is 
Elton  R.  Eaton,  publisher,  Plymouth 
Mail,  MPA  past  president,  who  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  committee  for  “Development  of 
American  Activities.” 

Activities  of  Committee 

Further  elaborating  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  public  information  com¬ 
mittee,  Chairman  Alleman  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  the  press  will  be  called 
upon  to  print  official  information  of 
national  defense  activities,  such  as  the 
collection  of  scrap  aluminum.  “This 
we  agree  wholeheartedly  to  do,”  he 
said,  “and  furthermore  to  offer  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  through  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  on  what 
types  of  promotions  we  think  our 
readers  will  or  will  not  respond 
to. 

And  yet,  if  any  individual  newspaper 
differs  with  the  policy  of  any  public 
official,  whether  he  is  identified  with 
the  state  council  of  defense  or  any 
other  governmental  unit,  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  the  editor’s  duty  to 
offer  such  criticism  in  his  editorial 
columns.” 

Another  activity  of  the  committee 
is  an  investigation  of  the  Michigan 
Railroad  Association’s  complaint  con¬ 
cerning  drastic  prohibitions  against 
use  of  photographs  of  railroad  equip¬ 
ment. 

A  protest  has  been  filed  with 
the  Michigan  office  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Reports  to  determine 
whether  such  pictures  are  counter  to 
vital  aspects  of  national  defense. 


for  85  now  thipt  soon  to  bo 
cominf  off  th«  woyt  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  week.  About  half  the 
total  outlay  (rf  $150,000,000  for 
these  new  ship*  will  go  into  the 
pocket*  of  labor. 

Shipbuildinc  employment  in 


Here's  a  Market 
That's  "Going  Places!" 

I’P!  .\8  of  June  1.  buHineMH 
In  WlnHton-Salem  was  I9^!c 
above  normal  aerordtnic  to  an 
independent  8urvey*  of  117 
tradina  arena. 

TTiat’a  a  richt  outatandina 
|M>irfiHmanre  in  itaelf  .  .  .  but 
it  beeomea  more  ao  when  UiIh 
aurve)^  diarloaee  that  only  Itt 
out  of  the  147  tradinir  areas 
were  above  Wlnaton4t^eni  in 
the  “above  normal”  elaaaiflca- 
tion  .  .  .  and  that  tops  for  any 
market  n-as  only  23%. 

Month  in  and  month  out, 
the  Winaton  -  Salem  area  la 
.MOTIVE.  People  eomprlalnie 
thia  territory  are  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  and  well  able  to  liuy 
the  thinica  you  aell.  We’d  like 
to  tell  yon  more  about  Win- 
aton-Salem. 

*  Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  I)orr*nce,  Inc. 

JOURNAL  and  SENTINEL 

in  W in$ton*Sal0m,  North  Cmrollnm 

National  Repreaentati vea : 

KEX.L.Y-8MITH  COMPANY 
NBC — Radio  Stotlon  WSJi'i — NBC 


Atlanta  Journal  Radio 
Has  2  Airport  Reporters 

Atlanta,  Gb.,  July  21 — The  Atlanta 
Journal’s  newsy  daily  printed  page  is 
rivaled  only  by  its  airport  reporters, 
Herbert  Harris  and  Bob  Pollock, 
whose  broadcasts  over  the  Journal’s 
radio  station  WSB  are  available  every 
week  day  afternoon  at  4:30  o’clock. 
Harris  and  Pollock  are  the  pioneers  in 
this  type  of  reporting  for  an  Atlanta 
paper. 

Set  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a 
great  crossroad  of  the  air — Atlanta’s 
municipal  airport  at  Candler  Field — 
the  broadcasts  are  pithy,  punchy  and 
pungent.  They  have  bwn  on  the  air 
since  January,  1940.  On  the  job 
whether  the  planes  fly  or  not,  Harris 
and  Pollock  find  a  good  story  lurking 
somewhere  at  the  airport,  whether  it 
be  in  the  ticket  office  or  in  Manager 
Jack  Gray’s  office. 

The  team  was  formed  when  the  two 
Journal  staff  men  were  sent  to  the 
airport  to  welcome,  via  microphone, 
Clark  Gable  and  Carole  Lombard, 
here  to  attend  the  world  premier  of 
“Gone  With  the  Wind”  nearly  two 
years  ago.  Since  then,  they  have  been 
teamed  and  have  worked  smoothly 
and  with  precision.  The  airport  re¬ 
porters  have  served  as  a  medium  for 
letting  people  know  what  is  going  on 
at  Candler  Field  and  hearing  personal 
interviews  of  celebrities  or  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  making  routine  trips. 

YINDRICH  IN  NEWSREEL 

Yan  Yindrich,  United  Press  war 
correspondent  just  returned  from 
Tobruk,  is  the  narrator  of  a  Para¬ 
mount  News  newsreel  release  on  life 
in  the  beleaguered  Libyan  fortress, 
where  Yindrich  was  the  only  news¬ 
paperman  with  the  Australian  troops 
for  two  months. 


For  Editors — Pobliskers — Writers 

FACTS 

ON 

FILE 

•Tke  WeMy  Imiex  •/  World  Event/’ 


A  Complete  Morgue  in  Itsdfl 

Covers  National  Affairs,  U.  S.  De¬ 
fense,  Foreign  Affairs,  Latin 
America,  Finance,  Economics, 
Arts,  Science,  Education, 
Religion,  Sports. 

V  Weekly  cwoaletiTe  alpkabeticel  iiiJes. 

V  Plof  8-page  weekly  ckroDological  aewt 
digest 

V  Plat  taart  de  laxe  desk  biader  for 
boik. 


“.  .  .  A  valuable  ready  reference 
guide.”  N.  Y.  TIMES  BOOK  RE¬ 
VIEW. 

—  $5  for  three  months  — 


FACTS  ON  FILE,  ' 

41  E.  42n<l  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Q  Enter  my  subscription  3  months. 
O  Send  FREE  sample  iss^^. 

NAME  ... 
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DeW'itt  Mackenzie  is  doing 
a  brilliant  job  of  analyzing 
foreign  news  for  readers 
of  Associated  Press  news¬ 
papers. 


His  daily  column,  brought 
to  you  through  our  Special 
News  Service,  gives  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  conflicting  official 
communiques  and  points 
the  way  to  understanding 
coming  events. 


No  writer  is  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  tell  readers  what 
is  behind  foreign  news. 
For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  Mackenzie  has 
been  on  the  scene  of  great 
news  events  the  world  over. 

The  forces  and  person¬ 
alities  now  shaping  history 
are  so  well  known  to  him 
that  he  writes  of  them  with 
rare  understanding  and  in¬ 
sight. 


If 


Follow  M.ackenzie  Daily 

in 

(NAME  OF  PAPER) 

A  Member  of 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Mats  of  this 
ADVERTISEMENT 
are  available  on  request 
fo  AP  members  for 
local  use. 

The  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

so  Rockafellar  Plaza,  New  York 
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[WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

I  **Our  concern  tcUh  any  man  U  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches^  but  with  what  evidence.**  AVGUSTtNE 


FREIGHT  CAR  ORDERS  GREATEST  IN  18  YEARS— RaU roads  on  Jvdy  I.  1941.  had  92.566  new  freight  cars  on 
order.  This  was  the  largest  number  awaiting  construction  at  any  time  since  1923.  While  the  actual  niunber  now 
on  order  is  somewhat  less  than  18  years  ago.  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  cars  is  greater.  More  than  five 
times  as  many  freight  cars  ore  now  on  order  than  on  July  1.  1940.  at  the  beginning  of  the  rearmament  program 
of  the  United  States.  Railroads  today  hove  better  cars  and  locomotives  than  they  had  twenty  years  ago.  The 
overage  capacity  of  cars  is  greater  by  nearly  eight  tons  or  approximately  one-fifth.  The  average  pulling  power 
of  locomotives  is  almost  40  per  cent  greater.  At  the  same  time  the  average  speed  of  freight  trains  is  62  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1920.  That  means,  trains  not  only  carry  more  freight'  on  an  average,  than  they  did  in  the  early 
'20s.  but  they  move  it  over  the  road  faster.  Railroads  are  insisting  that  freight  cars  not  be  used  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  but  must  be  loaded  and  unloaded  without  delay,  so  they  con  be  tised  to  fulfill  the  function  for  which 
they  were  built;  viz.,  transportation. 

SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 


Less  Alcoholism 

Deaths  from  alcoholism  have  shown 
a  marked  decrease  since  legalization 
of  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  shows  a 
climb  to  4.0  persons  per  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  prohibition  year  of  1927. 
The  complete  record: 


1923 

3.2 

1933 

2.6 

1925 

3.6 

1935 

2.6 

1927 

4.0 

1937 

2.6 

1929 

3.7 

1939 

2.0 

1931 

3.3 

SOURCE- 

-Distille*!  Spirits 

In.sti- 

I  tute. 

f  Cooking's  Going  Electric 

.4  direct  tie-in  with  The  Modern 
Kitchen  Bureau’s  national  advertising 
in  women’s  magazines  is  offered  to 
electric  utilities  and  dealers  in  the 
Bureau’s  electric  range  campaign  for 
the  fall. 

“The  Switch  Is  OX — Cooking’s  Go¬ 
ing  Electric!”  is  the  theme  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Large  space  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  mats,  window  and  counter 
displays,  direct  mail  pieces,  etc.,  all 
carrj'  out  the  theme  and  tie-in  with 
the  national  advertising  and  its  slo¬ 
gan,  “The  Switch  Is  to  Switches 
.4gain.” 

This  advertising,  appearing  in  five 
leading  magazines  until  the  end  of  the 
ytu,  will  thus  help  build  prospects 
for  ever}’  utility  and  dealer  using  the 
Bureau’s  program  —  a  powerful  re¬ 
minder  for  newspaper  advertising 
managers  to  use  in  contacting  their 
local  electric  company  and  tlealers. 

SOmCE — Edi.son  Electric  Insti- 
.  tute. 

^  "Food  Will  Win  the  War" 

This  slogan  was  heard  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  and  is  again  em- 
phasizeil  as  new  trends  bring  “eco¬ 
nomic  warfare”  and  national  health 
into  most  important  positions.  Too 
J^y  of  the  youth  of  .4merica  have 
wn  found  unfit  for  military  service 
necause  of  under-nutrition.  Our  coun¬ 
ty’  must  not  .sacrifice  the  necessary 
diet  of  its  own  citizens  at  this  critical 
time. 

True,  more  strain  is  being  placed  on 
production  and  distribution  sy.stems 
to  supply  an  expanded  U.  S.  Army 
•ith  food,  elothing.  and  shelter,  and 
*  ^  shipments  to  the 

Bmnocracies. 

Efficient  distribution  mu.st  be  main¬ 
tained  in  .spite  of  added  burdens.  It 

J _ 


is  essential  that  the  well-integrated, 
quick-acting,  and  effective  services  of 
mass  distributors  together  with  the 
sincere  efforts  of  individual  merchants 
be  kept  on  the  firing  line  to  prevent 
any  failure  to  maintain  the  “home 
front.” 

One  aspect  of  this  problem  indicates 
its  significance  —  demand  has  in¬ 
creased,  supplies  are  increasing  some¬ 
what  more  slowly,  prices  to  producers 
are  being  returned  to  “parity”  levels. 
Thus,  in  order  to  protect  consumers, 
and  to  prevent  price  spiraling  with  all 
its  dangers,  costs  of  distribution  must 
be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Efficiency  in 
distribution  must  be  maintained — im¬ 
proved.  The  more  efficient  distribu¬ 
tion  is,  the  better  it  will  serve  the 
nation.  SOURCE — National  .\sso- 
ciation  of  Food  Chains. 

A  Network  of  Military 
Highways 

Roads  and  streets  are  the  moving 
belts  of  the  assembly  lines  to  trans¬ 
port  men  and  materials  for  the  arsenal 
of  democracy.  In  the  United  States, 
with  3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
2.000  miles  from  Canada  to  Mexico 
and  the  Gulf,  a  complete  network  of 


military  highways  is  vital  to  the  pre¬ 
paredness  program. 

America  must  have  roads  that  reach 
and  protect  every  vital  point  and  pro¬ 
vide  contact  with  the  farms,  forests, 
mines  and  factories  that  would  be  the 
feeders  of  the  defense  forces. 

That  is  why  Highway  Information 
Service  releases  have  outstanding  sig¬ 
nificance  at  this  time  of  unlimited 
national  emergency.  They  cover  all 
developments  on  the  highway  front. 
News  releases,  feature  articles,  facts, 
figures,  mats,  cartoons  and  photo¬ 
graphs  are  supplied  to  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio. 

Editors  may  obtain  this  service, 
without  charge,  by  writing  Highway 
Information  Service,  International 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Air  Food  for  Thought 

In  their  work  of  speeding  men,  mail 
and  express  on  national  defense  busi¬ 
ness.  the  Airlines  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  they  provide  the  first  na¬ 
tion-wide,  perfectly  inte^ated  system 
of  transportation,  operating  almost  as 
a  single  carrier  with  uniform  service 
and  equipment. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  this. 
The  airliner  is  not  only  the  fastest 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 
13S  So.  hm  SoUe  St.,  Chleoso.  Dl. 

A  neutral  eouroe  of  intormatton,  photo- 
sraphe,  facte  and  flsuree  concemins  the 
paeeenger.  ^  mall  and  air  expreaa  buai- 
neee  of  the  aixteen  major  eebednled  United 
Statea  Airlinee  operatinr  domeetic  and 
international  eerrioea.  Alao  facta  avail¬ 
able  rerardins  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  tranaport  planea  and  airway  facill- 
tiea.  includinr  communication  ayatema, 
of  member  airllnea.  Qeneral  and  apeciflc 
requeat  from  editora  invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  "Little  Known  FacU  About 
the  Air  Tranaport  Induatry.” 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

9S4  Tranaportatlon  BldK» 

Waahincton.  D.  C. 

Central  coordinatinr  aaency  of  the  Am^- 
can  railroada  and  aonree  of  IsfonnsttM 
conceminff  the  railroad  induatry.  Haa 
larreat  railroad  library  in  the  world.  Fea¬ 
ture  artlclea.  releaaea,  publlcationa,  re¬ 
porta.  condenaed  railroad  facta  for  “filler” 
copy,  photocrapha.  and  monthly  cartoon 
of  r^Iroad  oddltiea.  Free  to  editora. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lexlnston  Ave.,  New  Fork,  N.  T. 
Factual  information,  data  and  atatlatica 
relatiny  to  the  electrical  induatry. 

American  Petroleum  Institute, 

Department  of  PabUe  Briatioaa, 

SO  W.  SOtli  St..  New  York,  N.  T. 
National  Trade  Aaaodation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Induatry.  intereatod  chiefly 


in  technological  and  atatiatical  prorreaa. 
^nd  for  samplea  of  “Weekly  Preaa  Re- 
leaae."  presentinr  current  data,  intereatlns 
items,  on  petroleum  developmenta  and 
“Sideliyhta  of  Industry.”  weekly  column 
of  industrial  features;  also  for  “Petro¬ 
leum  Facts  and  Figures.”  atatisUcal  year¬ 
book,  all  free  to  editors. 


DistiUed  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bids-,  Washlncton,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  ataistioa 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement.  taxaUon,  revenue. 

Highway  Information  Service 

International  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  Highway  Press  Service,  publlclring 
need  of  “more,  better  and  safer  roads. 
An  educational  column,  “Down  the  Road. 
Feature  articles,  with  mats,  cartoons  and 
photographs.  Also  highway  facts  and 
figures  and  a  monthly  publication,  “Road 
Builders’  News.”  Free  to  editora. 

National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

726  dackson  Place,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Outline  of  services  of  food  chains  in 
maintenance  of  low-coot  distribution  and 
factual  data  on  operations  and  services 
are  available  in  several  booklets  sent  on 
request. 


Advertisement 


carrier,  but  there  is  also  no  loss  of 
time  between  terminals.  One  airjxirt 
serves  all  airlines  serving  any  one 
city,  with  closely  connected  schedules. 
More  than  this,  they  have  adopted  a 
single,  consolidated  tariff,  making  it 
possible  to  find  in  one  book  fares 
and  regulations  for  all  their  services 
everywhere  within  the  United  States. 

To  conserve  the  nation’s  most  pre¬ 
cious  resource.  Time,  passengers  and 
shippers  engaged  in  defense  work  are 
constantly  increasing  their  demands 
on  the  co-ordinated  schedules  of  all 
the  airlines. 

SOURCE — .4ir  Transport  .4s.socia- 
tion  of  .\merica. 

Gasoline  Prices 

Retail  prices  of  gasoline  average*! 
13.69c  per  gallon  on  June  1  as  com¬ 
pared  with  13.11c  on  May  1  and  12.66c 
on  June  1,  1940,  according  to  reports 
from  50  cities  received  by  the  .\meri- 
can  Petroleum  Institute.  Gasoline 
taxes  also  were  higher,  averaging  5.95c 
per  gallon  as  against  5.92c  per  gallon 
on  May  1  and  5.42c  pier  gallon  on 
June  1,  1940. 

These  taxes  increased  the  cost  of 
gasoline  to  the  customer  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  19.64c  per  gallon  on  June  1  as 
against  19.03c  a  month  before  and 
18.08c  a  year  before. 

Gasoline  taxes  now  increase  costs 
to  consumers  by  more  than  43  pier 
cent. 

American  oil  companies  conducting 
research  opierations  and  laboratory 
work  have  been  requested  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Inventors  Council  to  review 
each  industrial  development  from  the 
standpoint  of  application  to  military 
or  naval  needs  and  to  report  discov¬ 
eries  which  might  be  helpful  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  national  defense  program. 

Military,  naval,  and  other  defense 
establishments  now  have  such  ex¬ 
tended  ramifications,  it  was  explained, 
that  almost  any  new  industrial  idea 
may  be  of  interest,  especially  with 
w  crk  requiring  the  utmost  in  precision 
and  modem  methods  being  under¬ 
taken  at  navy  yards  and  arsenals. 

Directors  of  research  and  developi- 
ment  opierations  have  been  requested 
to  make  their  reports  to  the  Council 
at  Room  7424.  Commerce  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.  C.  Dr.  C.  F.  Ketter¬ 
ing,  of  General  Motors  Corp..  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Midgley,  Jr.,  of  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corp., 
is  vice-chairman.  SOURCE — Amer¬ 
ican  Petroleum  Institute. 
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You  regulate 
the  temperature 
gourself 

in  ther 

AIR-CONDITIONED 

ROOMS 


single  from  $7,,.  For  rwo,  from  SIO. 
Meeting-rooms,  restouronts,  bar  orS 
also  oir-conditioned. 

No  extfo  charge  for  oir- conditioning. 
Pork  Ave,.  49fh  to  50th  St„  New  York* 


Scripps- Howard  Has 
Liquor  Sales  Study 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


your  normal  market  will  be  forgot-  made  by  the  Association.  But  one  im- 
ten?  If  that  danger  appears,  and  it’s  portant  improvement  is  still  to  be 
surely  lurking  about,  better  do  made— printing  the  survey  results  in 
something  about  it  quickly.  type  large  enough  to  read  without  the 

aid  of  a  reading  glass. 

15  Ways  to  Save  Money  And  from  the  Sacramento  (Cal.) 

A  HAND  to  the  New  Orleans  Times-  comes  a  copy  of  its  1941  beer  and 

Picayune  and  States  for  the  most  survey.  This  is  based  on  inter- 

amusing  promotional  booklet  we’ve  views  with  100  bars  and  package 
nm  across  in  some  time,  “15  Ways  to  stores  in  Sacramento  and  provides  a 
Save  Money,  etc.”  It’s  really  help-  clear,  quick-to-get  picture  of  the  beer 
ful.  Brief,  witty  copy,  enlivened  by  and  ale  situation  in  that  market, 
excellent  little  illustrative  sketches.  Simply  mimeographed,  it  is  nonethe- 
describes  15  proved  ways  of  saving  less  a  well  put  together  job. 
money — from  the  pinch  purse  through  ■ 

the  rubber  band  method  to  the  bosom  W©SCOtt  Is  PrOHlOtion 
and  the  silk  stocking  banks.  “But,”  Kir _  x  i 

Manager  on  Ledger 

J  uly  23 — ’Ihe  ap- 


THE  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers  “To  know  your  market,  its  location, 

again  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations — 
whole  newspaper  industry  with  their  to  reach  that  market  with  the  medium 
study  of  liquor  sales  and  advertis-  giving  the  greatest  impression  and  the 
ing,  “A  Pattern  for  Profit,”  currently  least  waste — that  is  your  pattern  for 
being  released  to  advertisers  and  profit”  is  the  conclusion  the  study 
agencies.  In  a  field  of  advertising  re-  reaches.  Non-competitive,  in  every 
search  in  which  much  has  been  done,  phase  constructive, "here  is  a  research 

and  much  done  well  by  newspap>ers,  job  that  should  pay  off  for  Scripps-  stocking  banks, 

too,  “A  Pattern  for  Profit”  stands  out  Howard — and  for  newspaper  advertis-  copy  tells  m — and  this  is  the  point 

as  a  unique  and  valuable  contribu-  ing  in  general.  promotion — “no  matter  how  or  Philadelphia,  _  ^ 

tion.  It  is  a  work  of  research,  too,  where  people  keep  their  money,  the  pointment  of  James  R.  W^cott  as 

that  lays  down  a  basic  philosophy  of  Without  Defense  more  people  with  money  your  adver- 

advertising  expenditure  which  should  ,  tising  reaches,  the  more  you  will  sell!” 

apply  with  equal  effectiveness  in  all  HONESTLY,  we  were  having  a  pretty 
other  fields  of  nationally  distributed  desperate  time  of  it.  There  we  were,  Georgia  Markets 
branded  merchandise.  buried  ^  under  dozens  of  newspaper  UNTIL  just  the  other  day,  it  seemed 

“So  far  as  we  know,”  Ralph  Taylor,  P*'o*I*®tion  pieces,  every  one  of  them  gg  though  every  mail  brought  us  a 
Scripps-Howard  director  of  business  national  defense  ef-  postcard  from  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

promotion,  tells  us,  “this  is  the  only  ^  ®  while  a  shud-  Each  card  reported  simple,  salient 

study  published  which  shows  the  sales  J^ur^iboftl'e  TunS  o^ 
by  ca^s  of  leading  br^ds  of  l^uors  ^o  be  heard  from, 

and  the  amount  of  media  advertising  uv  iti-* 

dollars  spent  to  advertise  these  brands  And  then  the  bomb  burst.  It  hit  us 
in  the  monopoly  states.”  In  addi-  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  desk, 
tion,  the  study  covers  sales  by  types  where  the  blotter  pad  kisses  the  erage, 

of  liquors,  providing  comparative  fig-  calendar  pad.  And  it  said,  in  effect, 
ures  for  1937,  1938,  1939  and  1940;  “To  hell  with  defense!  Weve  got  a 
provides  a  liquor  index  which  enables  good  niarket  vdthout  defense! 

estimates  to  be  made  of  sales  by  coun-  Our  hat  is  ofi  to  the  Santa  Monica  like  the  dew, 

ties  in  states  where  liquor  is  a  private  (Cal.)  Evening  Outlook  for  a  smart  gathered  together  all  the  materia! 
enterprise  and  where  figures  com-  promotion  brilliantly  timed,  a  promo-  t  ,  . 

parable  to  those  available  in  monopoly  ^ion  that  gets  across  a  defense  mar-  it  neatly  together  in  a  booklet,  “43 
states  cannot  readily  be  had.  het  story  the  more  pointedly  by  deign-  Urban  Markets  in  Georgia.”  It  gives 

ing  to  ignore  it.  a  fine  final  punch  to  an  excellent 

Advertising  Distribntion  “We  figured,”  General  Manager  J.  promotion. 

Valuable,  too,  is  a  section  of  the  D.  Funk  tells  us,  “that  with  so  many 
study  which  shows  specific  examples  markets  boasting  about  their  abnor-  More  on  Ijquor 
of  advertising  distribution.  From  this  mal,  new  purchasing  power,  space  FROM  two  other  sources  come  liquor 
one  can  see  just  how,  in  actual  prac-  buyers  would  find  it  a  bit  refreshing,  research  projects  this  week.  The 
tice,  some  liquor  advertisers  allocate  by  way  of  contrast,  to  get  some  data  Northwest  Daily  Press  Association 
their  expenditures — some  wisely  in  on  the  normal 
adequate  relationship  to  the  poten-  find  many  ad\ 
tial,  others  not  quite  so  wisely  spend-  gers  crossed 
ing  more  money  in  certain  sections  sure,  it’s  fine 
than  the  potential  warrants.  your 

This,  of  course,  is  the  basic  philoso- 
phy  of  the  flexibility  of  newspaper 
advertising  as  compared  with  the  in-  ® 
flexibility  of  magazine  advertising. 

Newspaper  advertising,  as  Scripps- 
Howard  is  always  pointing  out  in  its  1 

promotion,  can  be  cut  to  fit  the  sales 
pattern.  And  this  applies  to  other  ' 

fields  as  well  as  to  liquor.  other 

“A  Pattern  for  Profit”  is  an  excel- 
lently  done  book  running  to  120  pages,  '' 
plastic  bound.  Copy  is  simple  and  thouf 
easy  to  understand.  Tables  are  simi-  splas. 
larly  well  done  and  easy  to  imder-  P*"! 
stand  at  a  glance.  This  year’s  is  the  shoul 
third  edition,  similar  studies  having 
been  made  in  1939  and  1940.  defer 

your 


in  its  market — its  location  in  relation 
to  Atlanta,  its  industries,  retail  sales, 
number  of  families  and  Journal  cov- 
If  nothing  else,  the  consistency 
of  this  promotion  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  the  Journal  always 
seeks  to  make — that  it  “covers  Dixie 

Now  the  Journal  has  Ledger  organization  in  1915,  takes 

^ _  _  _ :_.!_!  over  the  promotion  duties  formerly 

that  appeared  on  the  cards  and  put  performed  by  Harry  T.  Madden,  who 

resigned  several  weeks  ago  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  and  promotion.  A  native 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Wescott  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  secretary  to 
John  C.  Martin,  who  was  then  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers. 


James  R.  Wescott 


i'm  the  new  boy  around  here.  My 
name  is  WORDY.  I  used  to  work 
in  the  O.  A.  P.  and  I  learne<i  so 
much  about  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  they  took  me  out  of  the 
PLAN,  to  work  in  these  ads.  to 
tell  you  about  the  PLAN.  Is  that 
clear?  Well,  it  isn’t  to  me,  either. 
Ihe  boss  says:  “Ok,  if  you  know 
so  much,  you  take  over,  you  tell 
’em.”  I  says;  “OK.  but  don’t  stop 
me.”  He  says:  “OK.  but  make  it  S 
DS  cood!"  “Gee!”  I  says.  Here  I 
*  go.  Listen:  If  you  are  a  NEWS-  if 
©  PAPER  man.  if  you  want  to  sell  J 
S  MORE  LOCAL  linage  ...  I  sug-  , 
R  gest  .  .  .  that  you  send  for  the  ^ 
^  BIG  RED  brochure.  It  describes  u 
>  the  PLAN  that  above  thirty  swell  ® 
S  newspapers  are  using.  Just  ASK  " 
^  for  the  BRb.  Address:  ® 

H  OREN  ARBOGVST  1 

^  ADVBKTISING 

^  Thirty  N.  Michigan  Ave.  2 
m  CHICAGO  $ 


During  the  first  half 
of  1941  The  Sun  had 
a  larger  gain  in  WOMEN’S 
CLOTHING  STORE  AD¬ 
VERTISING  than  any  other 
New  York  weekday*  news- 


Los  Angeles,  California 


Exciting  Years 


is  told  in  the 
history  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  .  .  . 
a  new  booklet  that 
we’ll  be  glad  to  send 
upon  request. 

L,os  Angeles  Times 


NEW  YORK 


*  Monday  through  Saturday 


NASHVILLE 


?ai?ij\)iUc|3annft'. 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


Bttqlii  SJdi 


OKLAHOMA’S  aluminum  drive  was  whether  the  case  is  new  and  pro- 
^larked  in  Oklahoma  City  by  the  vides  background  if  it  is  old.  Member  : 
co-<^r3iio*'  of  Charles  Werner,  staff  editors  in  Baltimore  like  the  system,  I 
artist  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  offer  full  co-operation  in  clearing  lo-  | 

cal  case  cards,  and  say  it  helps  them  i 
obtain  stories  they  want.  ' 

»  \  \  i  Ifl  '^4  Hospital  check  requests  are  han-  I 

"V  \  died  by  similar  cards  that  give  a  com-  ' 

XV.  ^  X  plete  record  of  the  patient’s  progress.  ' 

^  Spaces  are  provided  for  hospital  and 

^  I  physician  phone  numbers  and  the  j 

.  g \  \  H  point  or  member  asking  for  the  story.  ] 

J  1  entry  showing  condition  is  made  : 

^  /  ^  on  each  check  by  a  staffer.  i 

"Gasless  Sundays" 

^  FIRST-HAND  information  about  what  | 

^  ^  ^  “gasless  Sundays’’  may  be  like  was 

provided  Los  Angeles  Times  readers 
last  week  by  staff  writer  Gene  Sher¬ 
man.  Sherman  embarked  on  a  bi-  i 
Times,  who  drew  this  “target”  picture  cycle  tour  to  San  Francisco  July  13,  ■ 
of  Herr  Hitler  for  the  Time’s  front  and  contributed  daily  “communiques” 
page.  A  local  sign  painter  made  a  as  he  pedaled  northward.  His  first 
huge  copy  from  Werner’s  drawing  and  day’s  jaunt  took  him  68%  miles.  For  ! 
placed  it  atop  and  back  of  the  huge  sentimental  reasons,  the  bicycle  was 
downtown  bin  for  aluminum  where  dubbed  Old  Gasless,  which  held  good  i 
local  donators  would  have  a  target  for  until  they  reached  the  San  Francisco  i 
their  pots  and  pans  as  they  added  Bay  bridge — the  crossing  was  made  ^ 
them  to  the  stack.  by  taxi  because  bicycles  are  not  al-  ' 

lowed  on  the  bridge. 

Stories  on  Nearby  Towns  .  tt  w 

SENDING  photographers  and  report-  Senes  on  Hobbies 
ers  into  nearby  cities  to  photograph  THE  Atlanta  Journal  is  brightening 
and  write  the  history  and  community  daily  feature  page  with  stor- 

life  of  those  cities  is  being  tried  by  about  women  who  have  unusual 
many  Michigan  newspapers.  The  De-  hobbies  or  avocations.  Champion  cake 
troit  Free  Press  has  a  Camera  Cara-  bakers,  quilters  and  those  women  en- 
van,  consisting  of  James  Haskins,  gaged  in  little-known  charitable  and 
reporter,  and  Mort  Wilson,  photogra-  relief  organizations  are  among  those 
pher,  touring  the  state,  spending  two  being  written  up  along  with  pictures, 
days  in  each  city,  taking  photos  of  According  to  City  Editor  Fred  Moon, 
leading  citizens,  churches,  buildings  ^be  stories  run  thus  far  are  bringing 
and  industries.  The  Detroit  News  has  forth  much  favorable  comment.  Re¬ 
fer  many  months  had  Ray  Ayer,  rov-  sponse  to  the  request  for  tips  has 
ing  state  reporter-photographer,  doing  been  great, 
a  similar  stunt.  The  Aft.  Clemens  Outdoor  Paae 

(Mich.)  Daily  Monitor  recently  .^HE  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
launched  the  plan  on  a  county-wide  launched  something  new  in  the  way 
scale,  featuring  communities  within  ^  supplementary  sports  section- 
its  trading  area  in  a  special  page  once  devoted  to  the  outdoors  and  its  lovers, 
a  week.  ppjjg  p^gg  made  its  first  appearance 

hdex  System  on  Crime  Cases  ®’ 

A  SHORT-CUT  to  efficiency  in  the  Observer  s  All  Outdoors.  It  is  ^ited 
4  •  .L  J  r»_  T>  v  by  the  sports  department,  headed  by 

Associated  Press  Baltimore  bureau,  y  ,  j  j  t  _  /-• _ a 

. .  ,  ,  J  ^1.  j  i  .,1.  Jake  Wade,  as  sports  editor.  Conrad 

which  also  made  the  editors  there  Frederick  Smith  has  an  outdoors  col- 
more  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  devoted  to  fishing  in  the  first 

keeping  up  with  each  crime  case  until  instance 

cleared  up,  h^  been  effect^  by  dust-  Lo^^i  '  letters,  and  outdoors 

mg  off  an  election  pocketboard  and  ^^e^es  fill  the  page. 

putting  it  to  work  as  a  visible  thumb- 

index  to  all  court  and  crime  cases.  Local  Tours 

reports  the  current  issue  of  the  AP  THE  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
house  organ,  Inter-Office.  Ledger  has  increased  the  readership 


LOUDER 

than  Words 


Actions  speak  louder  than  words: 

it  On  April  9,  the  battleship  NORTH  CAROLINA  was 
commissioned — five  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

it  On  May  15,  the  battleship  WASHINGTON  was 
commissioned — six  and  one-half  months  ahead 
of  schedule. 

it  On  June  7,  the  battleship  SOUTH  DAKOTA  was 
launched — four  months  ahead  of  schedule. 

it  Propulsion  equipment  for  a  fourth  battleship,  the 
MASSACHUSETTS,  was  completed  this  spring  in 
the  plants  of  the  General  Electric  Company — ten 
weeks  ahead  of  schedule. 


Building  a  battleship  is  an  all-American  job.  It  draws  on 
the  resources  of  every  branch  of  the  nation’s  industry,  and 
hundreds  of  industrial  companies  have  done  their  part  in 
speeding  this  shipbuilding  program. 

Our  part  is  the  construction  of  propulsion  equipment — 
chiefly  of  turbines  and  reduction  gears.  And  so  far,  for 
each  of  these  ships,  the  equipment  has  been  completed, 
ready  for  installation,  ahead  of  scheduled  time.  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
defence  work  being  done  by  General  Electric 
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Possibility  of  Picture 
Bureau  for  S.  A.  Seen 

By  JACK  PRICE 


IN  THIS  COLUMN,  Dec.  28,  1940,  we 

suggested  to  the  then  newly- created 
Pan-American  good  will  commis¬ 
sion,  that  it  organize  a  picture  service 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  better 
relations  between  all  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  that 
column  we  also  recommended  a  con¬ 
crete  plan  for  the  operation  of  such  a 
service. 

On  July  18.  we  sat  in  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  Don  Francisco,  head 
of  the  Rockefeller  committee  charged 
with  handling  this  phase  of  the  good 
neighbor  campaign.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the 
four  major  picture  syndicates,  and 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  the  picture  agencies 
in  formulating  a  definite  plan  of  action 
for  handling  the  picture  situation  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

Profitless  Ventiir* 

Much  discussion  was  devoted  to  the 
transmission  of  pictures  by  radio  to 
the  southern  countries  but  this  lengthy 
talk  wound  up  without  getting  any¬ 
where.  It  appears  that  the  cost  of 
picture  transmission  by  this  method  is 
too  great  for  practical  usage.  On  this 
score,  the  committee  offered  to  share 
some  of  the  financial  burden  but  the 
whole  idea  was  unattractive  to  the 
s>mdicates  because  it  was  a  profitless 
venture  regardless  of  expense. 

The  entire  situation  is  imusual  due 
to  the  prevailing  conditions.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  only  about  180 
newspapers  that  would  be  served  with 
photos  and  of  these  very  few  have 
any  facilities  for  handling  wire-pho¬ 
tos.  Then  we  learned  that  the  receiv¬ 
ing  mechanisms  in  the  cities  where 
pictures  would  be  sent  are  not  the 
most  modem,  hence  there  would  be 
too  much  doubt  as  to  results. 

When  the  matter  of  radio  picture 
transmission  was  disposed  of,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  turned  to  possibilities  for  or¬ 
ganizing  a  pool  to  which  all  four 
syndicates  would  contribute,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Conunittee.  This  prob¬ 
lem  offered  many  difficulties.  On  rare 
occasions  have  the  four  syndicates 
ever  agreed  to  act  in  concert.  The 
competition  between  these  organiza¬ 
tions  is  keen  and  the  servicing  of 
news  photos  is  unlike  that  of  com¬ 
mercial  commodities. 

No  Wish  for  Rostrlcfioo 

Arguments  indicated  that  it  would 
be  impractical  to  maintain  a  co-oper¬ 
ative  picture  service.  The  syndicates 
were  reluctant  to  add  to  the  cost  of 
their  present  arrangements,  which  are 
now  unprofitable  but  must  be  main¬ 
tained  for  prestige  reasons.  It  was 
shown  that  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  not  geared  to 
accept  an  increase  in  picture  costs. 
While  many  Latin -American  news¬ 
papers  are  picture  conscious,  they 
must  have  minimum  picture  costs. 
Time  is  not  an  essential  factor.  Even 
if  pictures  were  sent  by  radio  they 
would  have  to  be  relayed  by  air¬ 
mail  or  courier  and  the  engraving 
facilities  are  not  keyed  to  ultra-rapid 
production. 

Although  they  desired  to  be  helpful 
the  syndicates  had  no  wish  to  sustain 
a  financial  loss  or  suffer  any  curtail¬ 
ment  as  free  enterprises.  To  com¬ 
bine  under  conditions  that  would  em¬ 
power  the  conunittee  to  regulate  man¬ 
agement  and  distribution  of  photos 


would  invite  dissension.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  engaged  in  competition  it 
would  be  condemned  by  all.  There 
still  remained  the  problem  of  obtain¬ 
ing  material  acceptable  to  South 
American  newspapers. 

As  each  suggestion  was  considered 
and  disposed  of,  there  came  a  ray  of 
hope  when  one  of  the  S3mdicate  rep¬ 
resentatives  referred  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  in  this  column  last 
December  that  the  Committee  estab¬ 
lish  its  own  exchange  picture  service. 
This  became  the  theme  for  the  balance 
of  the  meeting.  As  it  stands  now,  the 
syndicates  have  no  objections  to  the 
independent  operation  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization.  The  Committee’s  picture 
department  could  have  its  own  pho¬ 
tographic  plant  and  staff.  This  unit 
could  secure  coverage  of  any  assign¬ 
ment  deemed  worthy  of  South  Amer¬ 
ican  consumption.  On  many  occasions 
it  could  purchase  pictures  from  the 
syndicates  and  include  them  in  the 
regular  service.  Through  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  syndicates  might  develop  an 
additional  market. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  One  is 
providing  the  proper  material  with 
sufficient  interest  for  Latin-American 
newspaper  readers.  This  is  not  easy. 
Pictures  will  have  to  be  made  wiA 
a  view  to  supplying  some  United  States 
propaganda,  but  not  blatantly  so.  The 
management  of  this  service  should 
fully  understand  the  South  American 
mind,  if  the  service  is  to  succeed. 

PieReerin9  Needed 

It  will  require  much  pioneering 
before  any  service  functions  smoothly. 
As  stated,  Latin-American  newspa- 
piers,  with  some  exceptions,  are  not 
well  equipped.  Only  a  handful  have 
casting  boxes  for  handling  mats  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
mats  if  the  newspapers  are  expected 
to  publish  U.  S.  pictures.  This  lack 
of  modem  equipment  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing;  even  in  Ae  U.  S.  A.,  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  daily  newspapers  have 
photographic  facilities. 

Judging  from  the  opinions  given  by 
the  syndicate  representatives,  we  will 
not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  problem,  the  committee 
will  fimction  as  an  independent  organ¬ 
ization  with  fully  staffed  bureaus  on 
both  ends  of  the  line.  This  would 
be  the  most  sensible  manner  in  which 
the  situation  could  be  handled.  In 
some  ways  it  would  be  necessary  to 
operate  as  do  the  picture  bureaus 
of  foreign  countries  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  governments. 

Possibly  at  the  start,  the  photos  or 
mats  will  be  given  free  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  later  perhaps  a  small  charge 
could  be  made.  When  Russia  started 
sending  radio  war  photos  to  this 
country,  the  pictures  were  given 
without  charge  but  as  the  demand 
increased  the  photos  are  now  being 
supplied  on  a  fee  basis.  In  this  way 
some  of  the  high  costs  of  radio  trans¬ 
mission  are  reduced. 

Another  view  expressed  during  the 
discussion  was  that  of  the  relative 
value  of  free  photographs.  Syndicate 
representatives  explained  that  when 
the  pictures  were  few  and  in  demand, 
they  were  helpless  and  were  forced 
to  use  them  but  as  they  became 
numerous  and  routine  propaganda 
they  were  no  longer  desirable.  This 
information  should  help  guide  the 
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directors  of  the  Committee.  The 
discussion  also  brought  out  the  point 
that  it  would  be  less  expensive  to 
send  packages  of  photos  by  air-mail 
express  to  a  central  bureau  in  South 
America  where  they  could  be  redis¬ 
tributed  to  inland  newspapers  without 
delay. 

The  committee  has  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  but  from  our  observation,  it  has 
confused  itself  with  an  issue  that  is 
really  a  simple  matter  of  organization 
and  initiative.  We  wish  it  luck  and 
hope  that  it  will  not  take  another  six 
months  to  accomplish  something 
concrete. 


Camera  Knights 

ANTHONY  J.  SANDE,  Acme  News- 

pictures  photographer,  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in  the  photographic  world 
in  1924.  He  be¬ 
gan  work  as  a 
“squeegee”  boy 
and  quickly  ac¬ 
quired  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  news¬ 
paper  photogra¬ 
phy.  He  started 
with  Acme  in 
1927. 

One  foggy 
night  in  the  ’30’s 
a  train  wreck 
occurred  near 
Binghamton,  N. 

Y.  Acme  hired 
a  special  plane  to  fly  up  to  make  the 
photos.  Sande,  although  never  hav¬ 
ing  flown  before,  was  “game”  and 
away  he  flew — through  fog  and  rain. 
The  plane  ran  into  worse  weather  as 
they  approached  the  scene,  and  to 
save  their  lives  the  pilot  landed  in  a 
com  field  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  their  gas 
tank  empty.  After  refueling,  they 
continued  on  and  Sande  made  his 
shots  of  the  wreck. 

Since  then  he  has  covered  national 
political  conventions,  championship 
boxing  matches,  world’s  series.  King 
and  Queen  of  Elngland,  and  nation¬ 
wide  news  stories.  He  has  won  two 
prizes  in  the  annual  exhibits  of  the 
New  York  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  believes  his  best  action 
picture  to  be  the  one  he  made  of  the 
flaming  wreckage  of  DePinedo’s  plane 
when  it  crashed  on  an  attempted 
trans-Atlantic  flight  from  New  York. 

lOmS  LONDON  STAFF 

William  W.  White,  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  London  staff,  re¬ 
signed  July  15  to  join  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  bureau  there.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Camera  and  Denver  Post,  joined  the 
AP  in  Washington  in  1938  and  went 
abroad  in  1940. 


Frank  Lee  Martin, 
Missouri  School 
Dean,  Dies  at  60 


Frank  Lee  Martin,  60,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  S^ool  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  which  he  had  served  for  32 
years,  died  July 
18  at  his  home  in 
Columbia,  Mo. 

He  suffered  a 
stroke  shortly 
after  returning 
from  his  classes 
that  day. 

During  Mr. 

Martin’s  teaching 
period  more  than 
3,000  students 
were  graduated 
from  the  school. 

Many  of  these 
former  students 


Frank  Marlii 


now  hold  high  positions  in  newspaper 
and  advertising  work. 


Bom  in  Benedict,  Neb.,  Dean  Mar¬ 
tin  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1902.  In  that  year  he 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  where  he  was  advanced  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor  in  1906  and  assistant  city 
editor  in  1907.  He  left  the  Star  in  1909 
to  become  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
journalism  school. 

From  1915  to  1916  he  served  as 
news  editor  of  the  Japanese  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Tokyo.  From  1931  to  1932  he 
was  an  exchange  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Yenching  University,  Peiping, 
China.  He  had  served  as  chairman  of 
the  World  Press  Congress  since  1931. 

Mr.  Martin  was  appointed  associate 
dean  of  the  Missouri  school  in  1930.  | 
At  the  death  of  the  school’s  founder, 
Dr.  Walter  Williams,  in  1935,  Mr. 
Martin  succeeded  him  as  dean. 


Dean  Martin,  a  member  of  many 
professional  societies,  was  co-author 
with  the  late  Dr.  Williams  of  ‘“nie 
Practice  of  Journalism.”  He  had  been 
associate  editor  of  the  Journalism 
Quarterly  since  1929  and  also  had 
been  editor  of  The  Quill,  publication 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Survivors  include  Dean  Martin’s 
wife,  the  former  Martina  Hall  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  whom  he  married  in  1907;  a 
son,  Frank  Martin,  Jr.,  now  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at  Hanoi, 
Indo-China;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ralph  T. 
Swofford,  Dayton,  O.;  a  sister.  Miss 
Annette  Martin,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  a 
brother,  O.  H.  Martin,  Kansas  City. 

J.  Edward  Gerald,  retiring  manager 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  has 
been  named  acting  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  succeed  Mr.  Martin. 


ErQO:  More  Profits 

ll’»  all  very  logical.  You  buy  a  new  Blue  Streak 
'  Linotype.  Then,  because  the  new  machine 
saves  more  than  it  costs,  the  more  you  use  it 
the  more  you  save.  So  the  money  flows  in 
and  you  profit.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  ask 
the  Linotype  people,  because  many  of  their 
customers  have  told  them  exactly  that.  Or  read 
about  it  in  the  classified  section. 


CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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“Popeye”  Assumes  Navy 
Recruiting  Assignment 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

NO  SOONER  had  the  U.  S.  Navy  All  of  Popeye’s  recruiting  strips  will 
signed  a  contract  with  Batten,  Bar-  follow  the  pattern  of  the  one  on  this 


ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  to  conduct 
its  first  paid  advertising  campaign 
for  recruits,  than  it  asked  King  Fea- 
jtjBES  Syndicate,  which  distributes 
"Popeye,”  to  allow  Popeye  to  be  the 
^)earhead  of  the  publicity  accompany 


page,  stressing  the  same  themes  as  the 
display  advertising  campaign:  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  travel,  acquiring  skills, 
good  pay,  security,  advancement. 
They  will  run  in  feature  space,  five 
columns  wide  by  100  lines  deep,  apart 


ing  the  ads — and  the  Navy  put  Popeye  from  the  display  ads. 
to  work  this  week  on  the  biggest  re-  If  the  test  campaign  in  the  three 
cruiting  assignment  in  its  history.  states  leads  to  its  extension  to  the 

To  the  Navy’s  unprecedented  re-  entire  country  as  it  is  confidently  ex¬ 


authorities.  These  articles  will  be  on 
health  problems  of  broad  popular  in¬ 
terest. 

New  SNS  Features 

GLADWIN  HILL,  of  the  New  York  AP 

Special  News  Service  staff,  is  in  Bos¬ 
ton  at  work  on  several  stories  for 
morning  members. 

S.  J.  Woolf  has  completed  an  inter¬ 
view  and  sketch  of  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  James  B.  McReynolds. 
for  release  in  morning  papers  of  Sun¬ 
day,  Aug.  3. 

Robert  St.  John,  who  returned  re¬ 
cently  from  two  years  abroad,  mostly 
in  the  Balkans,  is  completing  a  series 
of  six  stories  on  his  adventures.  They 
will  be  given  daily  release  in  morn¬ 
ing  members  beginning  Monday, 
July  28. 

Tlie  stories  are  illustrated  by  John  J. 
Griffin. 

Don  Whitehead  is  at  work  on  sev¬ 
eral  stories  on  life  and  operations  at 
Mitchel  Field,  New  York.  The  stories 
will  be  illustrated  by  Robert  Riggs,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Clayton  Knight,  the  artist,  and  avia¬ 
tion  editor  Devon  Francis  are  work¬ 
ing  together  at  Kelly  Field  and  Ran¬ 
dolph  Field  on  stories  covering  air 
maneuvers  and  night  flying. 

William  M.  Pinkerton  is  completing 
for  afternoon  members  a  story  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  statesmen  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  war.  It  will  be  released  next 
week. 


DUPLEX  CEREMONY 

Before  an  audience  of  more  than  500 
workmen  and  officials,  U.  S.  army 
officers  July  14  accepted  the  first  37 
mm.  gun  carriage  to  come  from  the 
assembly  line  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co.  plant.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
The  acceptance  ceremonies  were  held 
inside  the  plant,  beneath  flag-draped 
walls,  and  the  army  officers  and  Du¬ 
plex  officials  were  seated  on  a  platform 
before  which  were  stationed  two  of  the 
new  gun  carriages.  Before  them  were 
a  large  group  of  sub-contractors  and 
local  officials.  Among  the  army  offi¬ 
cers  present  were  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph 
M.  Cummins,  commander  of  the  5th 
Division  at  Fort  Custer;  Col.  William 
A.  Worden  of  the  office  of  the  army’s 
chief  of  ordnance;  Lieut.-Col.  R.  Z. 
Crane,  executive  officer  of  the  Detroit 
ordnance  district;  Lieut.-Col.  E.  C. 
Goebert,  of  the  Rock  Island  arsenal. 
W.  W.  Stoothoff,  Duplex  plemt  man¬ 
ager,  reviewed  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  Duplex’  shift  from  print¬ 
ing  press  manufacture  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gun  carriages.  I.  K.  Stone, 
Duplex  president,  presided  at  the 
ceremonies  and  introduced  the  speak¬ 
ers.  George  Watrous,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  plant,  was 
seated  on  the  speakers’  platform. 


"Press  Card"  Source 
Signs  with  FTC 

New  Mystery  Senal  Washington,  D.  C..  July  22-Howard 

THE  AP  Feature  Service  t^  week  jj.  Rose,  trading  under  the  name  of 
issued  a  new  Idea  m  daily  news-  Associated  Writers,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
paper  serials.  It  was  an  okayed  ...u-  u  u  ^  ,.4 

mSery  by  KeUey  Roos.  The  serial  unincorporated 

was  illustrated  by  AP  Feature  staff  association  of  free  lance  v^itere,  and 
artist  George  Wunder.  engaged  in  the  sale  and  distribution 

The  AP  is  offering  subscribers  a  pic-  membership  certificates,  press  cards 
ture  of  what  Hitler’s  “new  order”  may  press  car  signs,  has  stipida^ 

mean  to  Europe  and  the  world  in  a  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

Quest  King  Features’ President  Joseph  pected  to  do,  Pooeye  client  newspapers  four-part  series  by  the  AP's  Berlin  to  cease  and  desist  from  making  use 
V  Connolly  assented,  with  the  stipula-  in  all  other  states  will  be  poUed  as  chief  of  bureau,  Louis  P.  Lochner.  m  the  word  Associated  in  any  way 

'•  ^  ’  .  ...  —  iU- - to  imply  that  the  business  is  an  asso- 


Popeya  recruitinq  copy. 


tion,  however,  that  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Popeye  client  papers  (about 
500)  in  the  territories  covered  by  the 
advertising  first  be  obtained. 

I•i■9  Tested  ie  Mid-West 
BBDO’s  campaign  is  being  tested 
first  in  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
prime  sources  of  Navy  recruits.  Hence 
to  every  one  of  50  Popeye  client  papers 
in  these  states  went  a  request  from 
Commander  F.  K.  O’Brien,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Bureau,  and 
Mr.  Connolly. 

“The  Navy  needs  Popeye.  Will  you 


in  all  other  states  will  be  polled  as 
to  their  willingness  to  surrender  their 
exclusive  rights  to  the  strip. 

One  of  these,  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union,  is  owned  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox.  (In  Chi¬ 
cago,  Popeye  appears  in  a  competitor 
of  ^cretary  Knox’s  Daily  News.) 
Where  any  newspaper  using  the  Pop- 
eye  comic  objects,  the  Navy’s  recruit¬ 
ing  cartoons  will  not  be  distributed. 
However,  judging  by  the  Indiana,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Iowa  response.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  expects  few  if  any  objectors. 

As  Popeye  got  his  new  assignment 


_  .  ^  from  Uncle  Sam’s  Navy,  he  was  still 

Ese^Poneve  recruiting  strips  to  ^oviding  what  littie  amusement  m  to 

be  found  in  newspapers  m  Italy, 


release  Popeye  recruiting  strips 
newspapers  in  your  territory?” 

Overnight,  by  telegram  and  letter 
rame  unanimous  approval,  typified  by 
the  response  of  Howard  W .  Zinn, 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press  pub¬ 
lisher:  “No  objection,  even  though  it 
might  go  in  our  competitor’s  paper.” 

Thus  for  the  first  time  in  newspaper 
syndicate  history,  readers  may  be 
finding  a  favorite  comic  character  in 
more  than  one  paper  in  each  city. 
However,  the  regular  Popeye  releases 
and  the  Navy  strips  will  bear  no  re¬ 
lationship  to  each  other,  apart  from 
having  Ihe  same  character,  and  only 
one  Navy  strip  will  be  released  each 
week. 

For  releasing  Popeye  rights  to  the 
Navy,  King,  which  owns  all  rights  to 
the  comic,  receives  no  fee.  Its  editors 
will  create  all  the  recruiting  strips, 
collaborating  on  the  ideas  with  BBDO 
and  the  Navy.  They  will  be  drawn  by 
Joe  Musial  of  King’s  art  staff. 

King  will  be  paid  for  the  art  work 
involved,  the  engravings,  the  matting, 
which  will  be  done  in  King’s  plant. 
Ihe  mats  will  be  shipped  from  the 
syndicate’s  office  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  ensign  installed  there  by 
the  Navy. 


where  he  is  such  a  popular  hero  that 
when  the  government  forbade  pub¬ 
lication  of  all  comic  strips  of  foreign 
origin,  public  pressure  brought  out 
Popeye’s  exemption  from  the  order. 

Last  October  the  Navy  gave  formal 
recognition  to  the  fact  Aat  America’s 
best  known  sailor  is  a  comic  strip 
character,  when  its  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Harold  Stark, 
broke  all  precedent  by  allowing  him¬ 
self  to  be  photographed  with  Popeye’s 
impersonator,  Harry  Welsh,  being  in¬ 
ducted  into  Navy  service  and  paying 
him  the  tribute:  “You  have  always 
been  an  inspiration  to  the  Navy.” 

That  this  was  no  idle  gesture  was 
made  apparent  this  week  as  Popeye 
became  the  Navy’s  chief  recruiting 
officer. 

New  Health  Feature 

JANE  STAFFORD,  Science  Service 
writer  on  medicine,  is  adding  a  fea¬ 
ture  to  her  daily  column  “Your 
Health:  Here’s  How!”  Beginning 
Aug.  2  with  an  article  “Food  Will 
Build  A  New  America”  by  U.  S.  Sur¬ 
geon  General  Thomas  Parran,  the  col¬ 
umn  will  include  weekly  guest-articles 
by  some  of  America’s  leading  health 


Continuing  its  series  on  the  men 
behind  America’s  arms,  the  AP  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  has  released  another  set 
of  personality  features  on  Uncle  Sam’s 
six  leading  admirals. 

Through  a  poll  of  professionals,  the 
AP  presents  an  All-Star  golf  team  this 
week  to  p.m.  papers. 

To  Write  Movie  Progress 

LOUELLA  O.  PARSONS,  Hearst 
movie  editor,  has  been  commissioned 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  to 
write  the  introduction  to  the  section 
on  motion  pictures  for  the  Elnclopedia 
Brittannica  Book  of  the  Year. 

JOINS  MICH  "daily 

Chas.  J.  Speppard,  formerly  with 
A.  E.  Clayden  and  J.  J.  Devine,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  is  now  general 
manager  of  the  Aft.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Daily  Monitor. 


ciation.  It  was  further  stipulated  that 
he  will  cease  from  representing  that 
“Associated  Writers”  has  authority  to 
issue  press  cards,  press  car  signs  for 
automobile  windshields,  or  any  other 
documents  which  permit  the  holder 
to  pass  through  police  and  fire  lines, 
etc. 

Oklahoma' ADS 

Oklahoma  City,  July  21— The  board 
of  directors  of  Oklahoma,  Inc.,  will 
hire  a  full-time  young  executive  this 
week  whose  duties  will  be  to  promote 
state  industries.  The  group  has  set 
aside  a  monthly  appropriation  for  the 
promotion  on  a  nation-wide  scale  of 
specific  Oklahoma  products  and  has 
asked  local  merchants  to  feature 
locally  produced  goods  in  their  adver¬ 
tising. 
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We  have  on  hand  a  few 
used  Pony  Autoplates. 
These  will  be  completely 
overhauled  and  sold  as 
guaranteed  factory  re- 
builts.  Wnte  for  full 
particulars. 
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Reader-Service  Insurance 
An  Aid  to  Circulation 

By  L  I.  HOEFMANN 

Circulation  Manager,  St.  Louis  Star-Times 


The  following  article  by  L.  J.  Hoff¬ 
mann  is  based  on  a  paper  he  read  at 
the  Detroit  convention  of  ICMA. 
NEWSPAPER  reader-service  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  a  new  subject.  The  fact 
that  so  great  a  number  of  newspapers 
adopted  its  use 
most  of  which 
still  carry  on. 
warrants  a  re¬ 
view  of  its  per¬ 
formance  as  it 
relates  to  news¬ 
paper  circulation 
today.  i 

In  order  to  ' 
give  the  complete 
picture  of  news-  ] 
paper  insurance 
as  a  factor  in 

L.  J.  Hoffmann  building  and 
maintaining  ; 

newspaper  circulations,  every  circula¬ 
tion  manager  should  know  its  history, 
whether  or  not  at  this  time  they  are 
interested  in  this  type  of  promotion. 

Started  in  France 

Insurance  used  as  a  reader-service 
by  newspapers  is  not  a  British  but  a 
French  invention.  It  was  imported 
and  vigorously  developed  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail  beginning  Jan.  1,  1913, 
whose  circulation  at  that  time  was 
750,000.  The  Daily  mail  issued  the 
policies  free  to  its  readers.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  undertaking  by  the  Daily 
Mail  was  amazing.  Within  a  few 
months  a  30,000  daily  average  increase 
was  secured. 

Several  years  passed  in  which  many 
changes  were  made  in  the  policy,  its 
coverage  and  the  settlement  of  claims, 
during  which  period  other  London 
newspapers  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Daily  Mail  with  equally  outstanding 
results  in  circulation  increases.  A  pro¬ 
motion  lull  occurred  during  this 
period,  however,  due  to  the  World 
War. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  promo¬ 
tion  was  resumed  and  coverage  was 
constantly  increased  until  large  sums 
payable  in  death  benefits  attracted  a 
tremendous  number  of  new  readers. 
By  Jan.  1,  1921,  the  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Mail  had  risen  to  1,245,000 — 
by  December  of  the  same  year  the 
circulation  had  increased  to  1,483,800 
— by  Jan.  31,  1922,  the  circulation  had 
risen  to  1,532,000 — double  the  total 
in  1913  and  a  total  net  gain  of  287,000 
net  copies  per  day  for  12  months.  By 
May  17,  1922,  the  total  had  reached 
1,762,560  or  a  gain  of  a  half  million 
copies  per  day  in  17  months.  What 
other  factors  entered  this  remarkable 
performance  are  not  known. 

Adopted  in  United  States 

The  St.  Louis  Star  was  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  to 
adopt  the  use  of  newspaper  reader- 
service  insurance  in  April,  1919.  The 
Star  followed  the  same  procedure  as 
the  London  newspapers,  offering  the 
insurance  free  to  its  entire  list  of  read¬ 
ers.  The  circulation  of  the  Star  at  that 
time  was  approximately  90,000,  selling 
for  2c  a  copy  on  the  streets  and  50c  a 
month  delivered  to  the  home.  By 
March,  1920 — 11  months  later — 61,575 
policies  had  been  issued  to  registered 
readers  of  the  Star,  and  the  net  paid 
circulation  had  risen  to  115,000  daily, 
or  an  increase  of  approximately  25,000 
in  11  months. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  procedure 
of  issuing  free  insurance  policies  with¬ 


out  a  contract  tie-up  was  not  sound, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  difficult  to  check 
your  readers  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  were  actually  buying  and  read¬ 
ing  your  newspaper,  so  the  plan  was 
completely  changed  by  introducing  in¬ 
surance  on  a  new  basis  with  a  greatly 
increased  policy  coverage,  and  sold  to 
the  subscriber  with  a  subscription 
tie-up — the  subscriber  required  to  pay 
the  entire  premium  in  advance,  which 
amounted  to  $1.00  to  $1.50,  according 
to  the  coverage  the  policy  contained. 
The  plan  did  not  lend  itself  to  maxi¬ 
mum  production  possibilities  because 
of  the  cash-in-advance  outlay. 

The  next  step  was  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan — the  subscriber  paying  10c 
per  month  in  addition  to  the  regular 
subscription  price.  The  St.  Louis  Star 
was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  to  use  the  deferred  payment 
plan,  which  became  effective  Jan.  10, 
1925.  This  has  proven  to  be  the  best 
plan  for  practical  purposes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  circulation,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  can  be  worked  in  most  any 
newspaper  office,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  system  in  operation. 

The  premium  can  be  broken  down 
so  that  it  can  be  collected  weekly, 
monthly  or  semi-annually,  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  so  directs.  The  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan  clicked  with  newspaper 
readers,  because  it  was  the  accepted 
way  in  which  the  average  householder 
pays  his  bills. 

Insurance  Company  Assistance 

After  several  years  of  the  deferred 
payment  plan,  agreements  were 
reached  by  the  four  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers  to  discontinue  the  use  of  in¬ 
surance  promotion;  however,  each 
paper  was  permitted  to  keep  in  force 
the  policies  then  written.  This  agree¬ 
ment  was  changed  in  August.  1932, 
when  the  promotion  of  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  all-coverage  type  policy  was  in¬ 
troduced,  and  which  is  still  in  effect 
today. 

Today,  the  companies  that  issue 
reader-service  insurance  are  sub¬ 
stantial  institutions,  who  have  had 
sufficient  experience  in  this  class  of 
business,  and  who  through  systematic 
intelligent  handling  by  company  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  understand  news¬ 
paper  problems  have  built  this  classi¬ 
fication  to  a  very  profitable  enterprise, 
with  such  companies  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  National,  represented  by  Jim 
Ferguson;  National  Casualty,  repre- 
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sented  by  Hickey-Mitchell  Company; 
North  American,  represented  by  the 
R.  H.  Gore  Company;  Great  Northern, 
represented  by  W.  J.  Hill;  the  Omaha 
Mutual;  Federal  Life;  Columbus  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  of  New  York;  Newspaper 
Insurance  Service,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  the  Independence  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Louisville,  Ky.  These  are 
reliable  companies  with  large  assets, 
and  fully  reliable  individuals  in  charge 
of  the  newspaper  divisions  of  each 
company,  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  circulation  managers’  problems. 

All-Coveraqe  Policy 

The  all-coverage  policy,  most  com¬ 
monly  used  today,  has  been  developed 
by  all  these  companies  to  a  degree 
that  few  complaints  are  registered 
with  the  newspapers,  because  of  lack 
of  payment  on  certain  types  of  acci¬ 
dents,  which  is  common  with  the  old- 
style  10c  a  month  limited  coverage 
policy,  as  many  accidents  were  not 
covered. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
circulation  managers  contemplating 
using  or  who  now  use  insurance  that 
sufficient  premium  should  be  collected 
from  the  subscriber  to  pay  for  han¬ 
dling  and  insurance  department  ex¬ 
pense.  In  other  words,  it  should  not 
be  necessary  for  the  publisher  to  pay 
for  any  part  of  this  undertaking.  This 
is  the  type  of  system  used  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  today.  In  many 
cities,  sufficient  premium  is  secured 
for  a  slight  profit  to  the  publisher. 

Reader-service  insurance,  as  circu¬ 
lation  solidifiers  and  builders,  has 
numerous  advantages.  Today  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  is  not  confronted  with 
the  trials  and  tribulations  necessary 
in  the  development  of  this  type  of 
promotion,  as  all  the  large  insurance 
companies  maintain  a  staff  and  furnish 
experts  to  instalk  systems  and  help 
you  organize  your  department.  They 
even  assist  in  the  training  of  your  dis¬ 
trict  men  and  salesmen.  This  insures 
elimination  of  many  costly  mistakes. 

The  insurance  companies  also  assist 
in  preparing  advertising  material. 

T^e  most  commonly  used  plans  to¬ 
day  in  the  promotion  of  reader-service 
insurance  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Registration  Plan — in  which 
a  registration  fee  is  collected  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  prospective  subscriber 
when  the  order  for  the  newspaper 
and  insurance  is  secured.  This  fee  is 
usually  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  solicitation,  and  insures  the  first 
month’s  premium.  Then  a  set  price  is 
collected  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

2.  Annual  Plan.  The  entire  pre¬ 
mium,  plus  a  service  charge,  is  col¬ 
lected  in  advance  from  the  subscriber 
and  pays  the  insurance  cost  for  one 
whole  year.  Note:  This  plan  is  not 
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satisfactory,  because  you  don’t  haVfe  J 
the  contact  with  the  subscriber  neces- 
sary  to  make  the  plan  successful,  and  ? 
one  of  the  chief  objections  is,  if  a  sub-  ( 
scriber  discontinues  the  subscription  * 
of  your  newspaper,  it  may  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task  to  cancel  the  policy  and 
refund  the  unearned  premium. 

3.  Free.  The  policy  is  issued  to  the 

reader  upon  his  assurance  that  he  will 
become  or  continue  to  be  a  regular 
reader  of  your  newspaper  for  a  period  I 
not  less  than  one  month,  six  months  ' 
or  a  year,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  specified  in  the  plan.  I 

4.  Free.  Issued  without  any  definite 
subscription  tie-up  upon  the  request 
of  an  individual  who  claims  to  be  a 
regular  reader  or  become  a  reader  of 
your  newspaper. 

5.  Deferred  Payment.  The  deferred 
payment  plan  with  weekly  or  monthly 
payments  is  the  most  widely  used  by 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  proven  itself  to  be  the 
most  desirable  method  for  the  reader 
and  the  newspaper. 

AP  STAFF  CHANGES 

Recent  Associated  Press  personnel 
changes  announced  this  week  in  the 
house  organ,  Inter-OffUce,  include  the 
following:  Transfer:  W.  G.  Ferris, 
Chicago,  from  Illinois  legislature, 
Springfield. 

Interiiepartmi-ntal  changes.  New  York; 
E.  H.  Crockett,  from  cable  to  local  desk.  New 
York;  L.  C.  Hall,  from  cable  to  general  wire 
desk.  New  York;  Richard  McMurray,  from 
general  desk  to  La  Prensa  .\sociada.  New¬ 
comers  to  editorial  staffs:  Juan  Arambuni, 
LP.\,  New  York,  from  Havas,  Pan  American 
agency;  Stanley  W.  Atkins,  Birmingham, 
from  Birmingham  S'nvs;  Richard  Dyer,  LP.\. 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  Emil  Escalante,  LP.\.  New 
York,  correspondent  for  Latin-.-\merican  pa¬ 
pers;  Charles  W.  Gilmore.  Atlanta,  from 
.‘itlanta  Constitution ;  Joe  I.  Gonsowski,  Fargo, 
from  Northwest  News  Bureau,  Minneapolis; 
.Manrique  Iglesias,  LPA,  New  York,  Latin- 
American  translator;  Elmer  Vogel,  Seattle, 
from  Tacoma  N ctvs-Tribtinc ;  Steven  Williams. 
New  Y'ork  local  desk,  stringer  and  free-lance 
writer.  Resignations:  J.  L.  Bach,  Chicago; 
Paul  Duncan,  Birmingham,  to  go  with  Office 
of  Government  Reports;  D.  F.  Hoffman,  Salt 
I.ake  City,  to  go  with  Alaska  paper;  Donald 
St.  John,  Harrisburg;  George  Sebeuer,  De¬ 
troit;  H.  M.  Slaughter,  Dallas;  H.  A.  Yocom, 
Washington,  to  go  with  Defense  Petroleum 
Co-ordinator. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIEHCE! 


Experience — 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
'  solid  background,  expmence, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Elagemess  and  enthusiam 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  widi  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
pronqit  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Cki 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wadeer  Drive 
Chicago.  Ill. 

A  natian-unda  non-profit  oorvieo 
mupportmd  by  Sigma  Drita  Chi, 
ProfoMoional  JoarnaliHic  Frator- 
nity. 


Chicago.  211  West  Wocker  Drive 
New  York;  220  East  42nd  Street 
San  Francisco:  1st  Not  I  Bank  Bldg 


Sifting  Propaganda  Dafty  Seeks  Change 

In  AP  Rules 

Dig  rleadache  Chicago,  July  24-The  CWcago  OaUy 

continued  from  page  10  News  has  renewed  a  two-yecir-old 

-  effort  to  modernize  section  six,  article 

Goebbels  cind  his  counterpart  in  the  seven  of  the  Associated  Press  by- 
Kremlin  find  their  end.  laws.  This  section  deals  with  the 

It  is  not  hard  to  detect  this  pure  and  hours  of  service  to  morning  and 
simple  propaganda.  Neither  the  Ger-  afternoon  papers,  and  the  Daily  News 
mans  nor  Russians  mince  words.  A  feels  it  does  not  give  consideration  to 
beauty  was  a  piece  from  Moscow  the  competitive  interests, 
other  day  alleging  that  German  In  a  letter  dated  July  11,  L.  E. 
seem  soldiers  took  captured  Russian  troops,  Aldrich,  treasurer  of  the  News,  calls 
buried  them  up  to  their  necks  in  dirt  upon  all  AP  members  publishing 
and  then  used  the  living  heads  as  afternoon  papers  to  support  a  pro¬ 
bayonet  targets.  The  next  day  Berlin  posed  amendment,  as  follows: 
came  through  with  a  different  version  “Morning  papers  to  receive  not  later 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Political  than  8:00  a.m.  and  to  publish  not 
commissars  attached  to  the  Red  Army,  earlier  than  8:00  p.m.  except  that  for 
Goebbels  said,  made  the  Russians  editions  to  be  circulated  only  outside 
In  its  first  full  year  of  advertising,  stand  in  trenches  behind  machine-  of  the  city  of  publication  not  earlier 

Merrill  Lynch,  E.  A.  Pierce  &  Cassatt,  guns,  and  then  filled  the  ditches  with  than  the  following  morning,  morning 

the  financial  firm  which  operates  and  dirt  up  to  the  soldiers’  necks  so  they  pap>ers  may  publish  not  earlier  than 

has  could  not  possibly  retreat  in  the  face  5:00  p.m.,  afternoon  papers  to  receive 
acquired  19,572  new  customers,  many  of  German  fire.  not  later  than  8:00  p.m.  and  to  pub- 

9,000,000  Warriors  "Fantastic"  earlier  than  8:00  a.m.,  pro- 

Another  great  difficulty  has  been  the  dir^tors  may 

disinclination  of  either  Berlin  or  authorize  that  upon  extraor^ary  oc- 
j  .1  casions  the  Associated  Press  dispatches 
give  names  and  other  ,  j  .  ^  j-a-  r 

j  *  -1  ur  «  1  j  1-  A-  £  may  be  used  in  extra  editions  or  for 

details  enabling  a  clear  delineation  of  ,  r  xu  i_  j 

vital  points  on  the  long  battlefield,  bu  letins  outside  of  the  hours  named. 
The  German  authorities  tell  us  that  Response  to  the  etters  has  been 
.  .  9,000,000  men  are  fighting  hand  to  encouraging,  Mr.  Aldrich  said, 

precedent-setting  hand,  an  obviously  fantastic  and  im-  STORES  CLOSED 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.  is  closing  its 
90  retail  outlets  in  New  York  because 
the  stores  have  not  been  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  rapidly  growing  super- 
a  vice-president  of 
the  company  said  this  week.  Shef- 


ated  stations.  In  comparison,  his 
presentation  also  touched  upon  opera¬ 
tions  by  networks  of  452  other  stations 
for  the  year  1940. 

Harold  Hough,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper-Radio  Committee,  issued 
a  statement  following  the  first  day’s 
hearing,  expressing  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  what  he  termed  a  denial  of 
fair  hearing  on  the  issue.  “In  denying 
the  right  of  interested  parties  to  be 

-  .  _  -  heard  at  the  outset  of  a  hearing  as  to 

marketing  consultant  and  (firector  of  the  basic  questions  involved,  Mr.  Fly 
Fortune  Magazine  Public  Opinion  Ser-  departed  from  normal  and  customary 
vice,  discussed  his  1938  “reading  procedure  and  this  just  does  not 
habit”  sampling,  spending  several  on  the  square  to  me,”  Mr.  Hough  said, 
hours  on  the  stand. 

Asked  to  explain  how  his  findings 
reported  31.3%  of  the  “poor  class” 
receives  its  news  from  radio,  whereas 
a  substantially  lower  radio  set  owner¬ 
ship  was  found  in  that  class,  Mr. 

Roper  replied: 

“Poor  people  are  more  apt  to  turn 
to  the  radio  for  their  news  than  do 

the  well-to-do.”  advertises  from  coast  to  coast, 

Roper’s  finding  that  persons  inter-  _  . 

viewed  considered  radio  news  more  pf  them  never  before  signed  with  any 
accurate  than  newspaper  columns  investment  house.  How  this  success 
prompted  Craven  to  inquire  whether  was  achieved  is  reported  in  an  Adver- 
the  public  opinion  poll-taker  is  aware  tising  Facts  bulletin  issued  Monday  Moscow  to 
of  the  principal  source  of  radio  news,  by  the  research  and  promotion  de- 
Roper  ventured  an  opinion  that  the  partment  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
press  is  the  main  source  and  went  on  ing,  ANPA. 

to  explain  that  the  poll  is  not  docu-  Early  in  June,  1940,  the  firm  opene< 

mentary  proof  but  merely  reflects  its  campaign  with  a  i  ’  ’  _  _ _  _ _ ^  _ _ _ 

what  people  think.  “But  the  public  advertisement  which  stated  its  operat-  possible  picture,  but  gloss  over  such 
is  sometimes  wrong”  he  added.  “I  ing  policy  in  10  explicit  points.  Each  really  important  items  as  to  exactly 
only  attempt  to  point  out  that  people’s  of  these  points  was  later  developed  in  where  the  quarrel  is  taking  place, 
opinion  about  facts,  and  facts  are  individual  ads.  During  1941,  Merrill  The  Russians,  too,  speak  merely  of  the 
sometimes  at  variance.”  Lynch  is  placing  newspaper  ads  re-  northern,  southern  or  central  front,  - 

“Do  you  find  any  lack  of  confidence  producing  letters  signed  by  the  local  which  makes  it  tough  for  the  map-  market  systems, 

on  the  part  of  the  public  in  newspa-  branch  manager,  scheduled  two  to  makers  and  amateur  strategists,  and 
pers?”  Commissioner  Craven  pur-  four  times  a  month.  Albert  Frank-  denies  us  the  feeling  of  having  done  field’s  newspaper  advertising,  which 
sued.  Before  Roper  could  reply,  Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  is  the  agency  in  a  good  and  complete  job  of  informing  runs  to  about  $97,000  a  year,  will  not 
Chairman  Fly  suggested  the  answer:  charge.  From  the  start,  newspaper  an  avidly  interested  American  public.  '  "  '  ^ 

•  You  didn;t  ask  interviewees  that  space  has  carried  four-fifths  of  the  The  uninitiated  may  ask  why  we  i 
question,  did  you?  Roper  accepted  company  s  advertising  appropriation,  have  to  depend  upon  “handouts”  from  ' 
the  Chairman  s  proffer.  Some  75  papers,  covering  the  40  cities  Berlin  and  Moscow.  The  answer  is 

Pressed  by  Commissioner  Craven  to  where  Merrill  Lynch  maintains  branch  that  no  correspondent  is  allowed  to 

pomt  out  what  weight  can  be  given  offices,  are  currently  being  used.  visit  the  battlefront.  The  Germans 

the  comparative  suiwey,  Roper  an-  in  a  letter  reproduced  in  the  Bu-  took  Hugo  Speck  of  the  INS  on  a  con- 
swered:  The  only  unquestioned  reau’s  bulletin,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mer-  ducted  tour  of  the  Bialystok  area  a 

weight  IS  that  radio  has  risen  out  of  rjn  senior  partner,  states  that  his  firm  while  ago,  but  all  the  fighting  was  over 
proportion  to  newspapers  as  a  source  jg  convinced  that  “new  business  can  when  he  got  there,  and  the  Russians 
nothing  l^e  bg  developed  if  the  proper  advertis-  haven’t  allowed  anyone  to  visit  the 
a  sufficient  breadth  of  evidence  to  de-  ^^d  merchandising  steps  are  taken  front.  You  can’t  write  what  you 
eide  relative  position.  to  do  it.  On  the  strength  of  our  ex-  haven’t  got  and  until  one  side  or  the 

Called  as  a  comn^ion  witness  at  perience,  we  are  further  convinced  other  decides  that  this  war  is  some- 
Thursdays  session,  Marco  Morrow  of  ^^at  newspaper  advertising  affords  thing  that  should  be  seen  and  de- 
Topeka,  Kansas,  expressed  a  convic-  nationwide  coverage  of  the  kind  of  scribed  at  first  hand  we  have  to  get 

tion  that  It  IS  preferable  to  have  a  and  delivers  along  with  what  is  given  us. 

than^to^L’^ man^  me^a  no^**of  "jepage  with  effective,  localized  j  have,  however,  a  good  deal  of  af- 
which  renders  a  well-rounded  service.  ^  fection  and  personal  regard  for  my 

“The  media  must  be  good  rather  correspondents  abroad.  If  the  Russ- 

than  plentiful,”  he  said.  ABOARD  CLIPPER  kies  are  as  bloodthirsty  as  the  Ger- 

For  30  years  associated  with  the  p  i  patterson  uresident  of  the  around 

Capper  Publications,  the  witness  told  „  ,  .  and  ■Dnmthv  babies  ^  the  Reds  stoutly 

the  Committee  that  after  a  short  trial  Baltimore  mamtain,  perhaps  they  re  better  off  at 

radio  was  abandoned  by  the  Capper  Thompson,  Bell  ^ndicate  columnist,  home  m  Berlin  or  Moscow.  A  vivi- 

interests  only  to  resume  radio  o^ra- 

tions  when  its  effect  on  advertising  Pe[  ^^ich  left  New  York  for  Lisbon 
dictated  the  necessity  of  recognizing  la¬ 
this  medium.  Radio  today,  he  said,  nnnvo 

is  recognized  as  an  adjunct  to  the  13Z”PAGE  PAPER 
press  and  a  part  of  journalism— even  “Dedicated  to  Democracy,”  the 

t-iough  a  competitor.  Salirws  (Cal.)  Post  on  July  18  pub- 

Professor  Alfred  McClung  Lee,  New  lished  a  132-page  newspaper,  its  fifth 
York  University,  another  commission  annual  progress  edition.  The  paper 
witness,  discussed  the  competitive  contained  five  sections  of  20  full  pages 
situation  in  the  daily  newspaper  field,  and  a  tabloid  military  section  of  32 
offering  a  series  of  exhibits  showing  nages. 
the  number  of  dailies  in  the  different  *  ■ 

circulation  brackets  and  placing  spe-  'MP\X/  naiT  Y  QTTClPFNn^ 
cial  emphasis  on  mergers  and  forced  UiULI  aUdrUJ-NUO 

abandonments  because  of  competitive  Columbus,  Ga.,  July  21 — The  Co¬ 
conditions.  The  author  of  several  lumbus  Free  Press,  after  a  little  more 
books  on  advertising,  the  witness  con-  than  five  months  as  a  daily  news- 
tended  that  a  more  scientific  use  of  paper,  suspended  publication  with  its 
advertising  since  1929  has  effected  a  July  16  edition, 
change  in  the  psychology  of  advertis-  ■ 

S  COMPTROLLER  RESIGNS 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com-  Mrs.  Grace  Graham  Ackley,  comp- 
•tiission  testified  before  the  closing  of  troller  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
the  Thursday  session  as  to  time  sales.  Public  Ledger,  has  resigned.  She  is 
revenues,  expenses  and  broadcast  ser-  succeeded  by  Albert  C.  E.  Ruob,  for- 
vice  income  of  282  newspaper  aifili-  mer  chief  accountant  for  the  RCA. 


Radio  Inquiry 
Opens  in  Washington 

continued  from  page  3 
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are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 
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By-Lines  Ordered 
Restored  to  5  in 
Citizen-News  Case 

NLRB  Reinstates  One.  but 
Others  Are  Not  on  Staff  .  .  . 
Doily  Hints  Non-Compliance 

Los  Angexes,  July  21 — By-lines  of 
five  employes  of  the  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen-News  whose  dismissal  the  board 
upheld  in  a  decision  rendered  in 
March,  1940,  were  ordered  restored  to 
them  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  late  last  week.  None  of  them 
work  for  the  paper  now. 

The  origin^  dismissal  of  the  five 
resulted  in  the  guild  strike  against 
the  Citizen-News  in  1938.  The  strike 
was  settled  with  the  five  returning  to 
work  pending  an  NLRB  decision, 
which  was  handed  down  in  March, 
1940,  upholding  the  paper’s  right  to 
discharge  them.  Three  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  had  already  quit  by  that  time, 
and  the  other  two  were  then  re-dis- 
charged. 

One  Employe  Reinstated 

The  new  order  directing  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  by-lines  was  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  another  labor  board  case 
following  the  re-dismissal  of  one  of 
the  strikers  and  another  employe  who 
had  not  been  a  guild  member  at  the 
time  of  the  strike  and  his  original  dis¬ 
charge,  but  who  joined  the  guild  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  the  strike  set¬ 
tlement  and  the  board’s  decision. 
This  hearing  was  held  last  November. 

The  board’s  current  order  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  the  trial  ex¬ 
aminer’s  intermediate  report  as  to  the 
individuals,  but  adds  the  instructions 
regarding  by-lines,  which  was  not 
raised  in  the  case,  although  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  testimony  of  one  wit¬ 
ness.  The  order  pointing  out  that  the 
company  had  not  fully  complied  with 
two  earlier  decisions  in  prior  cases, 
directs  the  paper  to  cease  discourag¬ 
ing  membership  in  the  guild  or  any 
other  labor  organization. 

The  employes  involved  were  Leon¬ 
ard  Lugoff,  classified  solicitor,  who 
joined  the  guild  after  the  strike,  and 
Karl  Schlichter,  display  employe,  one 
of  the  strikers.  Charges  that 
Schlichter  was  discharged  for  union 
activity  were  dismissed  by  the  board, 
but  the  Citizen-News  was  directed  to 
offer  reinstatement  with  back  pay  to 
Lugoff,  on  the  ground  that  his  dis¬ 
charge  was  because  of  union  activity. 

The  decision  stated  that  the  strikers 
were  deprived  of  their  by-lines  dxir- 
ing  their  interim  employment  because 
of  their  participation  in  the  1938 
strike.  Following  return  to  work  of 
the  editorial  employes,  the  board  said, 
they  were  deprived  of  their  by-lines 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  city  edi¬ 
tor,  “the  ill  will  created  during  the 
strike  made  it  difficult  for  readers, 
particularly  advertisers,  to  see  the 
names  of  various  former  strikers  with¬ 
out  becoming  alarmed  at  the  name, 
recalling  old  feelings  from  the  strike.” 

The  board  found  that  Y.  Harwood 
Young,  business  manager,  and  other 
supervisory  officials  had  made  anti¬ 
union  statements  concerning  the 
Guild. 

To  Take  Issue  to  Court 

The  Citizen-News  was  instructed  to 
notify  the  regional  office  of  the  NLRB 
within  ten  days  as  to  whether  it  would 
comply  with  the  order,  but  has  al¬ 
ready  notified  the  office  that  it  will 
wait  until  the  board  takes  the  matter 
into  court,  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  to¬ 
day. 

This  is  the  third  order  issued  by 
the  NLRB  against  the  paper  since 


1938  he  said,  but  the  bo».d  has  never 
followed  them  up  by  seeking  an  en¬ 
forcement  order  from  the  courts  as 
provided  by  law.  If  such  as  applica¬ 
tion  is  made,  the  paper  will  contest  it. 

First  of  the  prior  NLRB  orders  was 
issued  in  1938  ordering  the  disestab¬ 
lishment  of  an  independent  compos¬ 
ing  room  union,  and  the  second  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  strike 
case  ordering  the  posting  of  a  notice 
that  the  paper  would  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  opposing  union  activities  of 
employes. 

N.  Y.  Times  Election 

THE  NLRB  conducted  an  election 

among  editorial  and  news  depart¬ 
ment  employes  of  the  New  York  Times 
on  July  23  at  the  Hotel  Lincoln,  New 
York,  to  determine  their  wishes  re¬ 
garding  collective  bargaining.  A  total 
of  135  absentee  ballots  among  587 
eligible  will  delay  the  tally.  The 
NLRB  announced  the  ballots  would 
not  be  counted  until  10  a.m.  Aug.  1 
at  its  regional  offices,  120  Wall  Street. 

Eligible  employes  had  three  choices 
on  the  ballot,  whether  they  want  to 
be  represented  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Writers  Association,  Local 
22,397,  AFL;  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York,  CIO,  or  by  no  union  at 
all.  Balloting  took  place  between 
noon  and  2: 30  p.m.,  4;  30  and  8  pjn. 
and  10  and  11:30  p.m.  Those  em¬ 
ployed  as  of  June  14  were  eligible  to 
vote,  but  executives  and  confidential 
secretaries  were  excluded. 

Hits  Delegate's  "Report" 

THE  opening  gun  of  the  guild  cam¬ 
paigns  for  national  officers  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  members  was  fired  at  a 
New  York  guild  membership  meeting 
Wednesday  night  by  Walter  Engels, 
board  candidate  for  the  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion,  who  accused  New  York  guild 
leaders  of  using  ANG  funds  to  cir¬ 
culate  campaign  material  under  the 
guise  of  a  convention  delegate’s  “re¬ 
port.”  Engels  described  the  report 
as  “an  insult  to  the  intelligence”  of 
the  membership. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  learned  that 
John  F.  Ryan,  New  York  Guild  or¬ 
ganizer,  has  been  given  a  three-month 
leave  of  absence  to  become  campaign 
chairman  for  the  administration  ticket. 
Fritz  Silber,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  who  is  taking  Ryan’s  place,  also  is 
on  a  leave  from  his  job. 

■ 

Two  Dailies  Under 
Knight  Newspapers 

Detroit,  Mich.,  July  22— John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  Miami  Herald  announced  this 
week  the  formation  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  in  a  move  to  simplify  the 
oi>eration  of  the  three  properties. 

Under  the  new  organization,  the 
Beacon  Journal  Company  which  for¬ 
merly  held  the  stock  of  the  Detroit 
and  Miami  papers,  is  dissolved.  The 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  hold  all 
the  voting  stock  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  and  all  of  the  assets  hereto¬ 
fore  owned  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Inc.  Independent  news  operations  of 
the  three  papers  is  not  affected. 

John  S.  Knight  is  president  of  the 
new  corporation  and  J.  H.  Barry  is 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  authorized  to  issue 
5,000  shares  of  common  stock  at  $100 
par  value.  Five  thousand  shares  of 
Beacon  Journal  stock  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  issues  of  the  new  corpo¬ 
ration,  while  all  shares  of  Free  Press 
stock  will  be  surrendered  and  can¬ 
celled. 

There  was  no  significance  in  the 
move,  Mr.  Knight  said,  other  than  that 
it  simplified  the  corporate  setup  for 
the  operation  of  the  three  newspaper 
properties. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


“HELR  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(C«tk  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timef  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  it  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub- 
licily,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  AM.  THURSDAY 

Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
ads  of  any  nature.  Minimum  space  accept¬ 
able  for  publication  is  three  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Boz  Number  or  your 
own  name  and  address  counts  as  three 
words. 


Circolotieo  Prenotfeo 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.. 
Occidental  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Newspapers  Wonted 


We  are  In  the  nutrket  for  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers;  properties,  equipment.  Give 
price.  Write  Box  3480.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  Man 


Russell  H.  Stew¬ 
art,  newsman, 
now  with  the 
Washington 
(D.  C.) 
Daily  Nows 


AU-aronnd  fifteen  year  experi¬ 
ence  qualifies  for  news,  city, 
telegraph  editor,  copy-reader; 
age  37;  married:  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  3245.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Copy  ran  four  issues. 

The  Result 

Stewart  writes  of  the  “quick  re¬ 
sults”  obtained,  including  an  offer 
from  the  DAILY  NEWS  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Full  details  in  classified  masthead. 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Ad 


Nowspopert  For  Sole 


Alabama  Weekly,  co-county  seat,  earnint 
30%  on  asking  price,  exclusive  field,  high 
altitude;  $5,000  cash  required,  balance 
easy  terms.  Delightful  year  round  cli¬ 
mate.  Harwell  A  Fell,  Birmingham.  Ala 


OONNECTICDT  WEEKLY 

For  Sale — established  1871.  Grand  terri¬ 
tory  and  rich  field  in  Shopping  Center  for 
28  towns.  Heavy  job  printing,  well 
equipped.  $1,500  stock,  low  overhead 
and  rent.  Grosses  over  $16,000  audited, 
will  sacrifice  for  $18,500,  half  cash 
No  Brokers.  Box  3410,  Editor  &  PnK.' 
lisher. 

Dividend  paying  New  York  State  weekly 

priced  less  than  annual  gross  over  sixteen- 
year  period.  Five  thousand  down  pay¬ 
ment  required,  balance  secured  notes.  Jay 
W.  Shaw,  Merchants  Bank  Buildinr 
Elmira.  New  York. 

396 — Deep  South.  Population  15.000. 
opposed  P.M.  Daily.  Duplex.  Ludlow.  El 
rod^ — 5  linos,  and  a  complete  modern  well- 
equipped  Job  Shop.  Selling  right — $40- 
OOO.  cash  ■ 

MURRAY  E.  HILL.  Nashville.  Tennessee 


Nowspopor  Brokora 


No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville.  Mich 


Holp  Woitod 


Ambitious 

All-Around  Publisher 
Wanted 

One  of  our  friends  will  purchase  the  badly- 
run-down  daily  in  an  “almost  average" 
eastern  town  of  20,000  in  an  ABC  area 
of  about  60.000,  if  he  can  find  the  right 
man  to  operate  it. 

This  “right"  man  must  be  burning  with 
zeal  to  own  an  interest  in  one  or  more 
good  small  dailies.  He  must  be  able  and 
willing  to  work  for  nominal  salary 
($2,400  more  or  less)  until  paper  has 
repaid  purchase  price,  on  which  date  he 
will  own  a  substantial  portion  of  it.  He 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  invest  $1,000 
or  so  to  convince  himself  he  wants  this 
particular  job  and  opportunity  —  and 
none  other  I  He  must  be  able  to  supervise 
editorial,  circulation  and  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  at  the  same  time  directing  the 
advertising  department — must  be  an  sd 
man  rather  than  a  “publisher."  And  .  .  . 
he  most  be  an  ambitions,  optimistic,  cour¬ 
ageous  realist — confident  of  America's 
destiny  and  determined  to  be  the  head  of 
an  influential  little  newspaper  empire  10 
to  15  years  from  now. 

We  know  well  and  favorably  the  man  for 
whom  we  are  running  this  ad.  He  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  business,  has  his  own  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  wishing  to  sponsor  the  right 
publisher  as  indicated  above,  and  asks  os 
to  handle  all  interviews  for  him.  If  you 
are  fully  qualified,  phone  or  write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to 

J.  M.  HICKEBSON  Inc. 

Advertising 

110  E.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
TELEPHONE:  IdUrray  Hill  3-7426 


Editorial  Writer:  Opening  on  metropolitan 
midwestem  newspaper.  Preferably  man 
in  early  thirties  with  qualifications  to 
carry  full  share  of  lead  and  handle  wide 
range  of  subjects  competently.  Give  edu¬ 
cation.  experience,  family  situation,  etc 
Box  3450,  Editor  tc  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  newspaper  national  advertising 
solicitor  for  small  town  dailies,  to  work 
New  York  territory.  Give  full  details  and 
references.  Box  3470,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

Old  established  military  maga^e  can  use 
services  of  a  young  editorial  assistant. 
Prefer  one  with  some  military  background 
(RO'TC.  National  Guard,  etc.),  but  will 
consider  others.  All  replies  in  confidence. 
Box  3484,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Opening  for  experienced  advertising  man  35 
or  over  seeking  secure  position  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Christian.  No  high  pressure.  Ability 
to  handle  circulation  will  add  to  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  fully.  The  News.  Rahway 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

Press-Citisen,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  wants  com¬ 
bination  advertising  layout  man  and  sales¬ 
man.  State  qualifications,  present  salary, 
when  available. _ 

Washington  Correspondent,  experienced, 
good  contacts,  write  daily  report  Wash¬ 
ington  alTairs  for  radio  syndication.  Give 
full  details.  Box  3475,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Weekly,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  soon  to  go  semi¬ 
weekly,  wants  crack  newsman  assist  edi¬ 
tor  in  news,  editorial,  makeup.  Must 
have  imagination,  ability,  nose  for  news, 
sense  of  humor,  guts.  No  scandal  sheet 
but  prints  truth  without  fear  or  favor. 
No  boose  hounds  or  journalists  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Give  preferences,  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected  Box  3374.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SituatioiK  Wanted 

AdnuaistratiTc 


fifteen  yean  with  large  dailiea.  Broad 
fwoiinting  experience.  Thorough  analyst. 
Vorman  E.  Veasey,  120!4  Brooks  Ave., 
San  Diego.  Calif, 
gaoness 


Manager  —  Thoroughly  familiar 
™^h'"all  department.s.  Circulation  expert. 
Can  assist  publisher,  assume  responsibil- 
a*  Draft  ex  -mpt,  best  references.  Box 
•7;.  g.  Publisher. 
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^tor-MkDkfi^^  of  northwest  daily  about  to 
sold.  Thirty  years  old,  married,  two 
children.  Nine  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence:  advertising,  editorial,  administra- 
,jee  '  College  graduate;  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
geek  permanent,  responsible  job  with 
commensurate  salary-bonus.  Box  3363, 
Witor  A  Publisher. 

Mcntive,  of  proven  ability  with  over  twenty 
“^srs’  experience,  is  open  to  propositions 
-,f  worth.  My  general  knowledge  of  the 
pabli.shing  business  is  wide,  and  my  abil¬ 
ity  to  create  goodwill,  harmony,  etc.,  in¬ 
sures  better  and  more  economical  results. 

I  solicit  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you. 
Box  3455,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

bsentive  Secretary  (female)  available; 
formerly  with  New  York  newspaper  of- 
fcial;  knowledge  complete  financial,  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  plant  operations.  Box 
J485.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Socrotary-Executive  Assistant,  male,  37.  Ex¬ 
perienced  writing,  editing,  research,  and 
sdvertising.  Secretary  advertising  agency 
executive.  Now  employed.  $40.00.  Box 
3364,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sltootioos  Wootod 

Advertisiag 

Able  Display  Manager-Salesman — at  oncel 
Age  33;  on  newspaper  twenty  one  years; 
vlvertising,  last  eight.  Good  copy,  lay¬ 
outs.  A-1  references.  College,  with  hon¬ 
ors.  Married.  Box  3486,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Manager  or  Staff 

Eight  years’  display  and  national  experience 
large  and  small  dailies.  Married;  age  30. 
Reasonable  salary.  Available  now  1 

Box  3474,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Atvsrtising  Manager,  30;  flawless  record; 
minor  executive  large  midwestem  news¬ 
paper;  seeks  return  to  native  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Box  3472,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Admtisinf  Manager-Salesman,  at  present 
and  for  nine  years  advertising  manager 
department  stores,  one  year  agency.  Age 
30.  Wants  sales  and  contact  work  with 
newspaper,  magazine  or  shopping  news. 
Complete  knowledge  retail  sales  poorao- 
tion,  expert  layout  and  copywriting.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  personable.  Box  3478,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

AdnrtUtnf  Ifaiiager-SalMBan;  42;  want 

no  cinch  job;  pay  is  better  for  doing 
hard  and  big  job  well;  fine  recommen¬ 
dations.  WYite  Box  8851,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Salesman  or  Manager.  Twelve 
years’  experience — last  five  years  display 
manager.  Considered  top-notcher  copy, 
layout,  selling.  Draft  exempt,  married, 
teetotaler.  Now  employed.  Seek  change 
where  production  is  rewarded.  Prefer 
Hichigan.  Ohio,  Indiana,  circulation  10,- 
000  to  50,000.  Box  3446,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ClaaOfled  Manager — 14  years’  successful 
experience.  Age  39.  Now  employed.  Go 
uywhere.  Box  8419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

UffMn  years’  experience,  selling  copy  and 
layouts.  Proven  record.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  draft  exempt.  Excep¬ 
tional  health.  Box  8342,  Editor  A  I^b- 
lisher. 

Otadnate  M.A.,  college  experience  seeks 
work  in  advertising,  sports  writing, 
kinimnm  $30.  Vicinity  New  York.  Box 
itdS,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Veu  Can  Use  Mel  Advertising  Manager,  ex¬ 
perienced  every  classification  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Copy,  layouts  that  SELL.  Or¬ 
ganise,  enthuse  staff  to  SELL.  Increased 
account  list  second  paper  in  face  triple 
^eolation  competition.  27,  Christian, 
Wnceton,  married.  Want  big  opportun¬ 
ity  magazine,  newspaper.  Enquire  fur- 
,  ther  details  Box  3447,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitootleog  Wootod 

Gretdatioo 

Circulation  Management  wanted  on  dally, 
city  of  15,000  population  or  larger.  Pres¬ 
ent  position  on  metropolitan  newspaper 
eleven  years  as  district  manager  and  as 
•npervisor  suburban  and  country  terri- 
•nry-  Age  39.  married,  top  references 
end  recommendations.  Box  3481,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER. 

^'1*7  years’  thorough  experience.  Age  41. 
oalary  $50.00.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3408, 
aditor  A  Publisher. 

a**ln|  confidential  correspondence  with  an 
SfgTessive  publisher  to  become  associated 
»».  Circulation  Manager.  Now  em- 
J’®7ed  in  this  particular  capacity.  Box 
_*4#9,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

B  e'"*  experience  witn  ues  Mom 
ttegister  and  Tribune.  Supervise 
capacity — men  and  boys.  Home  delive 
jnd  promotion.  Age  39.  Married.  Go 
aealth.  Now  employed.  Must  change 
climate  for  benefit  of  son.  B 
»4#8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitaotioRi  Waatad 

Editorial 


TO  THE  NEWSPAPEB 
WISHING  TO  PBOOBESS 

Successful  publishers  know  that  increased 
circulation  and  prestige  are  only  achieved 
through  the  employment  of  able  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  news  and  editorial  side. 

Former  managing  editor  and  promotion 
manager  of  Metropolitan  daily,  experi¬ 
enced  in  eve^  department  of  newspaper¬ 
making,  desires  opportunity  to  secure 
results  for  medium-sized  newspaper  that 
needs  new  blood,  new  ideas,  and  new 
energy. 

Successful  in  cementing  civic  ties,  and 
building  good  will  through  cooperation 
with  local  interests. 


Highest  recommendations  from  men  of 
national  prominence. 


AVAILABLE  SEPT.  1st 
BOX  3870,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
AccompUshed  Young  Reporter.  Experience 
metropolitan  daily.  Features,  general  news, 
sports,  editing.  College  honor  graduate. 
Excellent  references.  Newspaper,  magazine 
post — anywhere.  Available  immediately. 

Box  3482,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Alert  telegraph-sports  editor,  31,  wants 
change,  preferably  as  m.e.  Seven  years 
present  position.  Married.  University 
graduate.  Box  8876,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Alert  young  managing  editor  national  trade 
weekly  seeks  change :  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  publicity.  Age  24,  A.B.,  M.S.  (Col¬ 
umbia  Journalism),  1-B.  Box  3462,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Alert  young  reporter  with  good  draft  status. 
Varied  experience  on  Westchester  daily 
as  feature  writer,  police  reporter,  etc. 
Tale  graduate.  Box  3858,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Am  Interested  in  getting  started  in  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  work.  Have  experi¬ 
ence  in  school  paper  editing.  Princeton 
AB-41  majoring  in  English.  Box  3465, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Amusement  Editor — films,  stage,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision.  Proven  critical  ability.  Personal 
acquaintance,  amusement  executives.  Can 
build  live  page  for  circulation,  advertising 
results.  Employed  in  New  York,  married, 
age  33.  Box  3452,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AP,  UP,  City  paper  aspirant,  6  yrs.  every¬ 
thing  editorial  med.  dailies,  now  in  indus¬ 
try  as  editor,  pub.  relations  man.  Irish, 
28,  8-A,  college.  $40.  Box  8861,  Editor 
Publisher. 

Artist  (Editorial)  retouching  cartoons,  lay¬ 
outs,  etc.  10  years  leading  midwest  daily. 
Now  employed,  desire  change  for  better. 
Age  20,  married,  draft  exempt.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3425,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Bulletin — There  is  a  veteran  young  news¬ 
man  available  today  in  Washington  who 
needs  a  job. 


Add  bulletin  matter  —  reporter  —  legman 
— rewrite— features — sports — copy  reader 
—  editorials  —  city  editor  —  Washingtoa 
correspondent;  seeks  staff  or  executive 
job  on  small  or  large  paper  anjrwhere; 
10  years*  experience  on  metropolitan-sised 
dailies ;  one  year  radio  news  editor ;  knows 
makeup;  fine  educational  background; 
age  32,  married.  Episcopalian,  American 
bom;  well  informed  and  alert;  personable 
and  pleasant  to  work  with;  will  talk  sal- 
ary.  Box  3409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Capable  Editorial  Writer,  working  managing 
editor,  available  at  once.  Experienced  big 
and  small  dailies.  Salary  nominal.  Box 

3473.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Capable,  young  woman  reporter  wants  job 
on  your  daily  or  large  weekly.  Em¬ 
ployed,  can  handle  straight  news,  desk, 
society,  feature.  Single,  23,  university 
graduate.  Box  3479,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Copy-Editor,  34,  experienced,  c''mpctent.  re¬ 
liable,  steady  habits.  Eastern  U.  S.  $40. 

Box  3322,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Copyreader,  familiar  sports,  makeup;  able 
reporter,  feature  writer.  Draft  exempt. 
Now  employed,  seeks  Eastern  post.  Box 
3330,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Economic  and  Financial  Writer — Extensive 
experience  leading  dailies  and  trade 
papers,  including  over  20  years  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent,  doctor's  degree  in 
economies  and  expert  on  public  affairs, 
available  for  editorial  writer  or  editor. 

Box  3412,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor,  now  employed  large  New  England 
daily,  would  transfer  services.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  No  preference  as  to 
locality.  College  graduate,  32,  married. 

Box  3471.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Editor  and/or  Blanaglng  Editor — Daily  or 
Weekjy  in  city  up  to  30,000.  Successful 
experience  as  editor  weekly;  city,  news 
and  managing  editor,  editorial  writer  im¬ 
portant  dailies.  Three  reasons  for  leav¬ 
ing  New  York:  growing  daughter  and  twin 
babies,  all  needing  country  life.  Box  3345, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Editor — Managing  Editor.  Now  employt 
beyond  draft  age;  seeks  opportunity  to 
first-rate  job  for  publisher.  Excellent  r 
erences.  Please  write  fully  your  proble 
Box  3429,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  all-around  newspaper  woman, 
25.  News,  features,  proof  reading.  Jour- 
■talism  graduate.  Now  hold  responsiUe 
position.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3856,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  Sovo 


New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sal* 


Blue  Streak  Linotypes  Save 
More  Than  They  Cost 

(tu^LINOTYPE-*) 

Ask  Your  Linotype  Representative 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room. 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 

237  Lafayette  Street _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP..  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  York.  N.  Y. 

Wanted— Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  BACON 

Towanda,  Penaa. 


Macliouical  iquipmaat  For  Sola 

Duplex  Press  8-page:  model  C  Intertypes ; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller; 
Cylinder  and  Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila..  Penna. 
For  Sale — Wesel  heavy  duty  Saw  A  Trim¬ 
mer;  Model  25  Vandercook  full  page 
Proof  Press;  Goss  Dry  Mat  Roller;  Os¬ 
trander  pneumatic  Steam  Matrix  Drying 
Table ;  Model  14  Linotype ;  Linotype  ma¬ 
gazines.  Thos.  W.  Hall  (^o.,  120  West 

42nd  St...  New  York. _ 

Hoe  Z  pattern  sextuple  press  with  ink 
pumps ;  two  Hoe  right  angle  condensed 
quadruple  presses;  Wood  pony  antoplates 
23  9/16’  cut-off,  pistes;  selection  lino¬ 
types  No.  8,  9,  14,  21;  Hamilton  Cabinets 
and  stock  tables ;  monotype  caster  and 
material  makers.  Various  sundries.  Write 
us  your  needs. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mochooicol  Equipmout  Wootod 

Good  used  Elrod,  stereo  color  router.  Miehle 
vertical,  turtles,  chases  for  22  inch  paper. 
Give  details,  prices.  Box  3360,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 


Nowtpopor  Morgue  For  Solo 


Morgue  of  111  year  old  Boston  Transcript 
for  sale  in  whole  or  in  part.  Contains 
generous  clippings  and  other  material  on 
over  250,000  individuals  and  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  variety  of  subjects ;  also  plates, 
photos,  mats  and  map.s;  also  financial, 
society,  sports  and  literary  files.  Simple 
filing  system.  Inquiries  solicited. 

BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Fboto-Engroviog  Equipmoot  For  Soto 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  •  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  111. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Prossreom  Equipmont  For  Solo 


Duplex  Model  D  8-page  flatbed  with  motor. 
Available  August.  TELEGRAM-TRIB¬ 
UNE,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 


Storootypo  Equipmont  For  Solo 


Right  Hoad  Junior  Antoplate  for  22%'  cut¬ 
off;  21%’’  printed  length;  7/16'  plate; 
complete  with  220V-3Ph-600y.  A.G.  Mo¬ 
tor.  Excellent  condition.  Very  reasonable 
for  quick  sale.  M.  McConnell,  New  York 
World- 'Telegram,  125  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  O. 


_ Wood  Typo  For  Solo _ 

WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  T.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Sitnoflont  Wootod 
EdHorUl  (ConI’d) 


Experienced  all-around  newspaperman,  age 
28,  draft-exempt.  Heavy  experience  in 
sports.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  3857, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  Newspaperwoman — Can  handle 
any  assignment.  Ambitious,  excellent 
references,  plenty  personality.  Back¬ 
ground:  City  dailies,  first  newspaper  job 
at  16,  recent  cum  lande  journalism  and 
business  college  graduate.  Box  3375, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  reportw-photographer.  Excellent 
“doable  duty’’  person  for  paper  requiring 
accurate,  colorful  news  coverage  plus 
catchy  pix.  Six  years’  experience.  Now 
employed.  References.  Box  3430,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


OirL  21,  editorial  assistant  —  advertising 
copy;  expert  stenographer,  typist.  New 
York,  Westchester.  Box  3334,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sifuotious  Woutod 

_ Editorial  (Coat'd) _ 

Publicity  man  with  proven  record  of 
results  desires  connection  especially  in 
Mid-West.  Wide  acquaintance  among  or¬ 
ganizations  and  newspapers.  Twenty 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  public 
relations.  Box  8403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  Mexico  City,  wrote  all  copy,  got 
pix,  for  biggest  U.  S.  newspaper  name 
here.  Four  major  dailies.  Tired  split¬ 
ting  checks.  Now  freelancing,  seeks  good 
spacerate  representations,  assignments. 
Box  3464.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

State  editor  —  deskman,  29]  eight  years’ 
broad  experience  small  daitVea  and  cor¬ 
responding.  Fully  capable  directing  cor¬ 
respondent  staff.  Married.  Box  3428,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Telegraph  Editor  trunk  wire  daily  of  40,000 
circulation,  fifteen  years’  experience, 
seeks  shift  to  rim  of  larger  paper  or 
managing  editor  small,  stable  daily.  Age 
34,  family.  Box  3460,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Magaiine  Editor-Writer,  42,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  2,000,000  circulation 
popular  monthly;  now  regular  article 
contributor  to  one  of  largest  national 
magazines;  ten  years’  all-around  newspa¬ 
per  experience  on  New  York  dailies.  De¬ 
sire  post  in  East  as  editor  or  feature 
writer.  Box  3454,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Makeup  Editor  —  Copyreader.  All-around 
newspaperman.  Etmerienced  News  and 
Managing  Editor.  (Ian  keep  coats  down. 
Prefers  small  daily.  Box  3426,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

News  Photographer,  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  live  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Own 
camera  and  car.  Ivan  Ninkov,  2643  Park 
Avenue,  Detroit.  Michigan. _ 

Newspaperman,  28,  married,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  some  camera  work,  wants  daily 
job,  reporting  or  rewrite,  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Box  3359,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaperman  —  seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  —  reporting,  copyreading,  makeup, 
rewrite,  features  and  sports.  Single,  over 
draft  age.  Reference.s.  Box  3448,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


Photographer-engraver  employed  by  small 
daily  wants  change.  New  Anniversary 
Speed  Graphic  outfit,  married,  one  child, 
college.  Prefer  West.  Box  3354,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Photographer-sports  writer.  News,  Young 
college  graduate.  Draft  exempt.  Three 
years  broad  experience.  Own  equipment. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3380,  E.  A  P. 


Situations  Wanted 
Mecbanical 


Composing  Room  Foreman — Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent — young,  ambitions,  progres¬ 
sive;  experienced  both  positions;  efficient, 
economical  production ;  cooperate  all  de- 
partments.  Box  3483,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production  Man,  capable  taking  complete 
charge  all  mechanical  department.^.  Prac¬ 
tical  experience  plus  ten  years’  business 
and  selling  experience.  Desires  connec¬ 
tion  offering  opportunity  securing  work¬ 
ing  interest  in  Southern  or  mid-western 
daily.  Box  3477,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  MadisoB  Avo.  Now  York 

•ostaeas  Itotobitokad  to  IMO 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


BEETHOVEN’S  Fifth  Symphony  has 
been  one  of  our  pet  pieces  of  music 
for  many  a  year,  but  from  the  way 
the  “V”  motif  is 
l•yl•  sweeping  the  country 

_  .  ,  „  „  (maybe  the  civil- 

*  *  ized  (?)  world)  we’re 

Aitignment  ly^ely  to  be  profound¬ 
ly  sick  of  hearing  its 
opening  notes  before  another  month 
passes.  If  every  gadget  maker  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
seizes  on  this  brain-wave  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Co.  and  turns  out  a 
scad  of  records,  doohickeys  for  trim¬ 
ming  the  girls’  clothes,  wedge-shaped 
buttons,  vee-formed  pipes,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  the  gadget-minded 
geezers  can  toss  into  the  market  in  a 
hurry,  then  the  “Vee  for  Victory” 
notion  is  going  to  wear  itself  out  long 
before  Hitler  fades. 

The  ...  —  theme  is  one  of  those 
things  that  leap  oil  the  surface  of  the 
mind,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  seized 
on  so  quickly  by  the  Germans — who 
scrapped  their  beloved  “Sieg”  for 
“Viktoria”  to  steal  their  enemy’s 
thimder — seems  to  us  to  indicate  that 
the  war  won’t  be  won  by  piano  trip¬ 
lets,  violin  scraping,  or  lapel  buttons. 
It’s  like  the  old  Sharps’  rifle,  which 
would  shoot  just  as  straight  in  the 
hands  of  a  Sioux  warrior  as  it  would 
for  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  soldiers.  But 
it  can’t  be  denied  that  it  brought  a 
bright  touch  of  midsummer  foolish¬ 
ness  into  the  dreadful  chronicle  of  the 
war,  and  there  is  probably  no  doubt 
that  it  sent  the  chins  of  a  lot  of  Britons 
a  notch  higher. 

We  don’t  know  yet  what  American 
newspapers  are  going  to  do  with  the 
trick.  Two  of  them,  the  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Sentinel  of  July  21,  has  come 
to  our  desk  with  every  dash  in  the 
paper  in  the  form  of  the  telegraph 
“V” — dit  dit  dit  dah;  the  Cape  May 
(N.  J.)  Leader  with  every  dash  like 
this - V - .  nie  Dallas  Jour¬ 

nal  used  dashes  in  this  form  July  21: 
...  —  V  .  .  .  — ,  and  the  Tusca¬ 
loosa  (Ala.)  News  ran  a  “V”  in  120 
point  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  col¬ 
umn.  Fine  work,  but  don’t  overdo  it! 
•  •  • 

OUR  PUZZLEMENT  with  the  think¬ 
ing  of  certain  Guild  members  grows 
no  less  with  the  passing  of  time.  We 
learn,  for  instance, 
Geild  from  the  July  15 
«..rd.  Its 

one  of  the  recent  con- 
vention  reports  di¬ 
rected  members  to 
“have  their  babies  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter  rather  than  in  the  personal 
columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher” — in 
the  interest  of  raising  the  standards  of 
journalism!  Our  friends  in  the  Guild 
have  accused  us  of  much,  but  so  far 
as  we  can  recall,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  our  baneful  prenatal  influence 
has  been  hinted  at. 

Also  in  the  chaste  columns  of  the 
same  Guild  Reoprter,  we  noted  the  re¬ 
marks  of  some  convention  delegates 
that  for  reliable  information  on  cer¬ 
tain  Guild  matters,  they  had  to  turn 
to  Editor  &  Publisher.  And  with  more 
than  a  little  sympathy  we  read  the 
defense  of  Editor  Fred  Myers  of  the 
Guild  Reporter  against  the  charge  that 
he  had  twisted  news.  He  declares, 
with  force  that  carries  conviction,  that 
in  at  least  three  major  instances  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  from  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  spot  stories  that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate.  In  more  than  a  score  of  years 
on  the  news  desks  and  the  editorial 


»Bild 

Guards  Its 
■abies 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

desk  of  E.  &  P.,  we  have  occasionally 
encountered  the  same  trouble,  but  not 
often  and  seldom  twice  in  the  same 
place.  An  editor  who  knows  his  field 
and  the  pteople  from  whom  reliable 
news  can  be  had  doesn’t  worry  much 
about  correspondents  who  play  funny 
games  and  local  politics.  Mr.  Myers 
has  evidently  found  out  that  some 
people  in  the  Guild  were  using  the 
Reporter’s  columns  to  win  in  print 
after  they  had  lost  at  the  ballot  box, 
and  he  seems  to  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  his  own  satisfaction,  at  least. 
No  editor  can  hope  to  do  much  more. 
If  he  can  now  free  himself  from  the 
dictation  of  the  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  which  some  of  his  antag¬ 
onists  at  Detroit  charge  really  edits 
the  Guild  organ,  perhaps  he  may  make 
it  a  milieu  in  which  Guild  babies  can 
be  bom  safely  and  with  no  blot  on 
their  ’scutcheons.  Meanwhile,  the 
babies  are  still  welcome  news  for  our 
personals. 

•  •  • 

THIS  WEEK  we  ran  across  a  case  of 
labor  union  aggression  which  strikes 
us  as  peculiarly  atrocious.  It  con¬ 
cerns  a  little  New 
WheR  A  York  neighborhood 
U.I..  G.t. 

Leader,  published  m 
TOBqh  thickly  settled 

apartment  district  at 
the  north  end  of  Manhattan  Island. 
The  staff  of  the  paper  consists  pretty 
much  of  Edwin  Parkin,  the  editor, 
publisher,  and  every  other  title,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mrs.  Parkin.  The  paper 
averages  about  eight  pages  a  week, 
occasionally  hitting  12  or  16  pages  in 
holiday  seasons,  and  we  should  judge 
that  its  owner  nets  himself  about  $50 
or  $60  a  week  for  his  labor  and  invest¬ 
ment.  The  printing  is  done  in  a  non¬ 
union  shop  in  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  just  across 
the  Washington  Bridge. 

Mr.  Parkin  had  been  getting  along 
nicely  with  the  arrangement  until  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  when  he  received 
a  call  from  a  delegate  of  the  Allied 
Fhinting  Trades  Council  of  New  York 
City.  He  laid  the  cards  on  the  table 
for  the  union  representative,  show¬ 
ing  that  his  narrow  margin  of  profit 
and  his  inability  to  increase  his  adver¬ 
tising  rate  or  volume  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  paper  to  be  printed  at 
New  York  union  wage  scales,  but  said 
that  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
union  work  if  a  union  shop  in  New 
York  could  give  him  a  price  not  too 
much  higher  than  he  was  paying  in 
New  Jersey.  ’The  delegate  promised 
to  send  him  a  list  of  New  York  print¬ 
ers  from  whom  he  might  get  bids. 
The  publisher  waited  for  the  list. 
Instead  he  received  a  call  from  Ralph 
Wright,  business  representative  of  the 
Council,  demanding  immediate  action 
and  declaring  that  it  wasn’t  part  of 
the  Council’s  business  to  solicit  ac- 
coimts  for  employing  printers.  The 
net  of  the  demand  was — get  yourself 
a  union  printer  quickly— or  else!  Hie 
“or  else”  was  an  implied  threat  to 
picket  the  Leader’s  advertisers,  as  Mr. 
Parkin  found  out  when  two  of  his 
regular  customers  told  him  that  they 
would  not  furnish  copy  unless  he  got 
straight  with  the  union  and  kept  picket 
lines  away  from  their  stores. 

To  save  his  current  issue,  Mr.  Parkin 
prevailed  on  the  council  representa¬ 
tive  to  promise  that  the  union  would 
take  no  action  until  August  11,  on 
the  understanding  that  Parkin  would 
meanwhile  arrange  for  publication  in 
a  New  York  union  shop.  Hiere  the 
story  stands  today. 


And  you  have  the  situation  of  a 
man  who  has  devoted  the  past  nine 
years  of  his  life  to  the  improvement 
of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  liveli¬ 
hood  by  a  weapon  which  ought  to  be 
barred  by  law.  The  secondary  boy¬ 
cott  has  been  outlawed  by  at  least 
three  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  but  it  is  still  an  effective  meas¬ 
ure  against  newspapers  in  New  York 
City.  The  Guild  used  it  with  terrible 
efficiency  in  its  strikes  against  the 
Flushing  Journal  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  even  though  the  important  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  of  the  latter  paper 
refused  to  be  intimidated.  The  benefit 
to  Guild  members  and  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  a  whole  is  emphat¬ 
ically  negative.  If  the  Heights  Leader 
is  not  able  to  find  a  New  York  union 
printer  whose  rates  will  permit  the 
continuance  of  the  paper  on  its  nom¬ 
inally  profitable  basis,  the  prospect  is 
that  Mr.  Parkin  will  have  to  find 
some  other  way  of  earning  his  living, 
and  some  American  citizens  who  work 
without  I.T.U.  cards  in  the  Tenafly 
plant  will  also  have  to  find  other  jobs 
or  go  on  relief. 

We  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  efforts  of  organized  labor  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  realm,  provided  that  those 
efforts  do  not  destroy  the  living  of 
people  who  do  not  accept  the  trade 
union  philosophy.  There  are  useful 
enterprises  in  America  which  cannot 
be  conducted  if  they  have  to  meet  the 
pay  and  working  conditions  required 
by  metropolitan  union  contracts,  and 
it  is  our  contentian  that  they  have  an 
equal  right  to  live  with  more  pros¬ 
perous  outfits  which  can  meet  imion 
conditions  without  hardship.  It  is 
unconscionable  that  a  little  newspaper, 
performing  a  useful  service  to  its  com¬ 
munity,  should  be  driven  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  secondary  boycott,  which 
at  its  best  is  no  better  than  blackmail. 
•  *  * 

RAYMOND  CLAPPER,  in  his  July  23 
column,  reprints  some  of  the  abusive 
mail  which  has  come  to  him  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his — to  our 
A  SanpU  mind — sane  and  con- 

servative  comment  on 

Ba  M  ti  national  emer- 

Paa  Mail  gency.  It  is  the  same 

kind  of  stuff  that  this 
writer,  and  probably  everybody  else 
who  dares  to  think  in  print,  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  bughouse  segment  of 
newspaper  readers.  We  save  the 
things,  and  with  a  collection  that  now 
runs  close  to  the  century  mark,  we 
find  a  curious  identity  among  many 
of  them.  The  postmarks  vary  widely, 
the  handwriting  is  obviously  disguised, 
but  at  least  a  score  of  the  scurrilous 
pieces  bear  evidence  that  they  came 
from  the  same  source,  and  we  have 
a  strong  hunch  as  to  the  name  and 
address  of  that  source.  Here  is  one 
of  the  latest  contributions,  typical  of 
most  of  the  rest  for  its  hysterical 
incoherency; 

“New  York,  July  22 
“Roosevelt  to  Blame!! 
“Let  us  vigorously  denounce  and 
flay  the  New  Deal,  for  encouraging 
defiance  of  orderly  government  and  of 
selfish  and  malicious  attack  on  demo¬ 
cratic  processes — horrible  example:  — 
one  Arthur  T.  Robb’s  surly  refusal  to 
testify  before  F.C.C.  ‘on  advice  of 
counsel.’  Robb’s  defiance  was  inspired 
by  his  loyalty  to  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

“Indigent  Subscriber.” 
We’ll  submit,  for  this  group  of  read¬ 
ers,  that  our  letter  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  was  a 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


statement  of  fact,  and  that  it  was  p»A 
lished,  in  conjunction  with  the  Co^ 
mission’s  complete  letter,  over  o| 
own  name.  The  fact  is  of  public  re» 
ord,  and  the  critic  who  calls  it  “surij> 
lacked  the  courage  to  sign  his  obi 
name  to  his  penny  postcard.  )||) 
brought  no  politics  into  the  F.Cjt 
business,  and  we  took  the  stand  bi 
did  after  careful  consideration  aa 
with  the  most  competent  legal  adviij. 
at  our  disposal.  Right  or  wrong  | 
time  may  prove  that  decision  to  V 
it  was  reached  without  any  thought  < 
discrediting  the  New  Deal,  the  F.C.C, 
or  any  other  department  of  ordeiij 
government.  So  far  as  that  idea  «. 
tered  our  thinking  at  all,  it  was  th« 
we  were  contributing  to  the  orderii 
processes  of  government  by  refusiq 
to  be  a  party  to  something  that  seemci 
to  us  extra-legal  and  an  invasion  <• 
constitutional  rights. 


IT  SEEMS  TO  US  that  the  peopk 
who  write  anonymous  letters  an 
cards  to  newspapermen  belong  to  th 

same  gang  that  i 

ItBinort _  circulating  ridiculoa 

"Mad*  In  rumors  about  condi- 

_  tions  in  U.  S.  Anm 

Garmany  7  forts  and  camps. ^ 

are  of  the  same  crev 
which  has  been  fomenting  the  un-  r 
doubtedly  subversive  propaganda  cam- . 
paign  against  extension  of  the  servia  i" 
period  of  guardsman,  reserve  office 
and  drafted  men.  Tliat  job  is  beh^L 
engineered  by  people  who  are  nevef 
seen  and  never  named,  and  we  haven’;  • 
any  doubt  that  it  is  being  done  in  th 
interests  of  nations  which  don’t  Bran: 
an  effective  U.  S.  Army  or  Navy. 

One  of  the  rumors  which  carat 
North  this  week  said  that  nearly  211 
men  in  one  Southern  camp  had  did 
from  the  bites  of  snakes,  black  Bridoi' 
spiders  and  tarantulas — when  then 
probably  isn’t  a  tarantula  within  501 
miles  of  the  place.  The  yam  gets  inti 
a  ladies’  bridge  club,  and  it’s  all  ove ' 
town  within  24  hours,  repeated  b}|: 
good  people  who  haven’t  the  fogriei 
idea  of  the  reptiles  and  insects  t  bi 
found  in  the  camp’s  area.  It’s  a  goo( 
sto^  and  it  grows  beautifully  in  thi 
telling.  Another  hair-raiser  was  th 
tale  of  25  men  killed  outright  in  i 
motor  truck  accident  at  another  carai 
during  a  blackout  exercise.  The  re¬ 
tailers  of  that  romance  didn’t  knoi 
that  the  Army  imposes  a  speed  liirat 
of  five  miles  an  hour  on  trucks  in  sud 
maneuvers,  with  the  idea  of  minimii- 
ing  casualties. 

Naturally,  we  haven’t  seen  any  d 
these  things  in  print,  but  that  doesn': 
stop  the  gossip.  Some  of  the  storie 
may  have  arisen  from  the  imaginatioc 
of  soldiers  on  furlough,  but  we  suspee 
that  the  examples  mentioned  anl 
others  like  them  originated  in  thi 
Nazi  propaganda  offices.  The  Naz 
and  the  Communist  techniques  don’: 
differ  greatly,  and  the  trick  of  drop¬ 
ping  unsigned  notes  along  the  ro^ 
as  was  reported  on  the  44th  Division's 
march  South  from  New  Jersey,  is  on 
of  the  primary  rackets  of  these  de 
structive  gentry.  They  don’t  give  i 
whoop  for  this  nation’s  welfare,  the] 
despise  the  fundamentals  of  militai] 
organization,  and  if  their  Sovie 
methods  are  permitted  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold,  we  won’t  have  an  army  in  on 
year,  two  years,  or  ever.  They  knoB 
just  as  well  as  does  General  Marshall 
that  an  army  can’t  be  run  by  com¬ 
mittees,  but  they  will  do  their  best 
behind  the  cloak  of  a  phony  democ¬ 
racy,  to  make  their  ideas  prevail 
Their  chances  for  success  are  not  good 
but  they  can  be  appreciably  lessenei 
if  our  armed  services  go  all  the  wn 
out  in  complete  frankness  with  the 
people  on  the  details  of  camp  life  aDdl 
the  tactical  exercises  to  be  held  within  | 
the  next  few  weeks.  I 
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